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. “Kant Slip”’ 


Inner Liner 


A complete inside fabric re- 
inforcement extending full 
length of the tire and from 
bead to bead. Doesn't stick 
to the tire, theretore can be 
used over and over. The 
Flap prevents shipping. 
Simply place liner inside of 
tire, pump up, and your liner 
stays just where it is put. 
Saves its cost a dozen times. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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“ Be Good to Yourself 


Nee This isn’t slang. It 
7™" means don’t abuse 
that wonderful hu- 
man machinery of 
yours Don't put 
anything into it 
that would harm or 
burden it any more 
. than you would 
nn w throw a bolt into 
an. automobile gear box. Be good to yourself 
means drin 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


because it’s a perfectly normal drink. It’s 
made from wheat, the grain that would sup- 
port you if all other foods were gone. Old 
Grist Mill has the color, the exquisite aroma 
and delicious flavor of coffee, but its use causes 
none of the bad after effects experienced by 
most coffee drinkers. 

When you get tired of other cereal 
coffees try Old Grist MII, a satis- 
fying and healthful drink at one- 
fourth the cost. 

Boil hard five minutes. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 

age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 



























Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


A relic of the good old long ago, when they 
didn't try to see how cheap they could make 
things but how good. In most ways we have im- 
proved over the methods 
of that old time, but there 
has been no improve- 
ment over the old-time 
mince pie. Grandmoth- 
er’s Mince is made from 
one of those old-time rec- 
ipes in the old-fashioned 
way with old-fashioned 
ingredients, and with the 
same cleanliness and care 
exercised by the old-time 
housekeeper in her own 
kitchen. 

Try it and know what 
real mince pie is like. A 
10c. package makes onelarge or two small pies. 





Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple Jelly 
vise sad sagas’ Sot 


» ing else. Absolutely 
pure. One of the daint- 
iest, most wholesome 
jellies ever known. 


Try it for Tarts, 
Jelly Rolls, Jelly 
Sandwich, etc. 








It maintains the Whipple 
standard of quality, and 
anyone who has used 
Grandmother's Mince 
will understand. 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit Marmalade 


In glass jars—notice the 
label. Made from oranges, 
lemons and sugar, nothing 
else. Hasn't that bitter 
taste that makes it impos- 
sible for many people to 
enjoy marmalade. 

Try it and you'll find 
it’s one of the things you 
can’t do without. Get a 
jar from your grocer to- 
day and make a marma- 
lade sandwich, and see 
how delicious a thing you 
have been missing all 
these years. 

10, 15, and 25 cents. 
Your grocer can supply you with the 
Grandmother Goods if he: knows you 
want them—let him know. 

WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CoO. 

NATICK, MASS. 


10 cents. 














| and make her way to the Golden Gate. 
| ship is fitted up as a Columbus museum, with 














Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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| maritime mining districts of Canada. 
| England perhaps it would be best to introduce 





| hake that usually pass for cod. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


ERMONT is now eighth in the list of 
states in respect to the proportion of im- 
jee roads to the total highway mileage 








—3,078 out of 14,406, or twenty-one per cent. | 


is twelve per cent. 
| spent more than $500,000 on road improve- 
|/ment, of which sum the owners of automo- 
biles paid about $100,000. 





In New Hampshire the ratio of improved roads | 
During 1913 Vermont | 


One result of this | 


progressive policy is that thousands of auto- | 
mobilists visited the state during the past | 
summer,—many more than in any previous | 


season,—and summer hotels and boarding 
houses have done the most thriving business 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 


ae 


HE coming season of music in Boston is 


likely to be much less brilliant than the 
winters of the last few years. There will be 


no grand opera. At least fourteen of the lead- | 
ing tenors, baritones and bassos, it is said, have | 


| joined their regiments, and others await the 
call to arms. Most of them are French, but 
| some are Belgian and afew German. Many of 
| the Symphony Orchestra players are Germans 
| who have not renounced their allegiance to the 
| Fatherland; and although some of them re- 
mained in America this year to fill summer 
‘engagements, they had to obey the sunimons 
to military service, or risk severe punishment 
if they should ever again revisit the old home. 
Nevertheless, there will be music. The Sym- 
phony Concerts will be given as usual, and 
there are many musical clubs and societies, 
| vocal quartettes, string quartettes and soloists, 
to say nothing of thousands of eager, aspiring 
pupils. e 


| TN 1892 Spain built a new Santa Maria, as 

nearly as possible like the flagship from the 
| deck of which Columbus first saw the New 
| World. Spain presented the vessel to the 
| United States at the opening of the great 
World’s Fair in Chicago, twenty-one years ago. 
| The other day the little vessel sailed into Boston 
harbor and anchored at the foot of State Street, 


| | where she remained for two weeks, to take on 


stores and receive visitors. Boston is only one 
stage of the long voyage of the Santa Maria 
from Chicago to San Francisco, where she is to 
|take part in the Panama-Pacific exhibition. 
| She sailed from Chicago in August, 1913. Her 
course took her through all the Great Lakes 
except Lake Superior, and down the St. Law- 
rence to the Western Ocean, as old sailors call 
the Atlantic. From Boston she will follow the 
| coast line 'to Florida, cruise among the West 
Indies, touch at San Salvador, the first landing 
place of Columbus, and then, crossing the Car- 
ibbean Sea, pass through thé Panama Canal, 
The 


| interesting historical relics, and maps and 
| charts of the time of the great navigator. 
| 


| & 


knows the dogfish, and he does not like 


|he reads what the commissioner of fisheries 
has to say about him: ‘‘The whole integument 
of the dogfish is a receptive organ for mechan- 
ical stimuli. From it arise impulses for the 
movement of the nictating membrane and for 
the complicated system of correlated fin move- 





motion and equilibrium.’’ 
the dogfish may not be so bad as has been | 


| supposed ; that perhaps, after all, he may have | 


been misunderstood and misrepresented. But, 
on the other hand, nothing would go so far | 
toward restoring confidence in him as to show | 
that he is of economic importance. According 
to a writer in the Boston Transcript, one or 
two New England investigators have done it. 
They say that the dogfish is good eating, and 
that it is only his name and his looks that 
have prejudiced the world against him. His 
champions say that in several countries of ' 
Europe the flesh of the dogfish is eaten, fresh, | 
salted or dried; and that in England ‘‘the fresh | 
product is gaining rapidly in popularity, and is 
increasing both in consumption and in price. ’? | 
In this country canned dogfish has not proved 
satisfactory. Those who have tried it say it | 
tastes like long-used kerosene lamp wicks. 
Experts in the flavor of lamp wicks may be | 
scarce, but they are almost as numerous as| 
those who can speak with authority on canned | 





| dogfish. When dried, salted and smoked, the 


meat has found a ready sale in some of the! 
In New | 


it to our bill of fare surreptitiously. At first 
a little might be added to the chowder. Week 
by week the portion could be increased, until it 
had crowded out the cod, and the haddock and 


HE New England fisherman thinks he | 





him. Perhaps he will know him better, and | 
may learn to respect if not to love him, when | 


' 
ments, most of which are concerned with loco- 
This shows that | 
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of any Academy, Seminary, Military Sc! 
College or University. 


any preference as to its location. 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone req 4 
Pool, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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STAMPS Try our approvals at 50% discount. Premiums. 
Berkshire Stamp Co., Box 1084, Pittsfield, Mass. 


* Hard-of-hearing or undevel- 
Backward Children. oped. Private country home. 
Skillful teaching. Motherly care. Safe custody. Moderate 
terms. Limited to four. “ Burnbrae,” Mansfield Depot, Conn. 


BARKER FREE ACADEMY 
West Boxford, Mass. 


A small school with all the advantages of private 
instruction. Pleasant, healthful surroundings. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


A moderate priced Counteg | ay = for Girls. 
25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory and 
Special courses. Two years’ course for High School grad- 
. Domestic Science. Art and Music Studios. 

Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Prin., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


gs FL ECTRICITY 
Write for calalog—128 pages of 
} Electrical goods for experimenter, 
: Telephone and Telegraph Sets, etc., Minia- 
ture Electrical Railways and parts ; Toys, Novel- 
ties, and Electrical Books. Catalog and coupon sent 
only for 6c. in stamps (no postals answered). 
Voltamp Elec. Mfg. Co., Star Bldg., Baltimore, Md 






























MAIN BUILDING 
In the foothills of the White M d 








; 7 buildi 
a $30, gy and new dining hall. 
Se: te dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home Economics, in- 
cluding Sewing, Dr king and D tic Science. 
Moderate rates. 








ie for Y: Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
if Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits moderate 
terms. For information of either department address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PrimciPat, 20 SCHOOL ST_,TILTON, AH. 
{ Peanut Butter 


Rich in nutritive values, delicious, 
easily digested. Do not accept ordi- 
nary peanut butter, but get 


“Penolia” 


The standard for Peanut Butter qual- 
ity for 15 years. 

144 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
Try it. If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
his name and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. ) 




















SATIN GLOSS 
f Liquid Stove Polish‘ 


Shake well. Apply and polish with cloth 
orbrush. It’s donein a moment and your 
stove looks like new. 

Satin Gloss 
cannot burn nor 
explode—in strict 
compliance with 
new Massachu- 
setts law. 





















Screw-Top Cans. 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
Sor Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 
Satin Gloss 
Polish Co., 


Burrill s 


Tooth 


Powder 


Liked by children because of the fresh, clean 
sweet feeling it leaves in the mouth. Cleanses 
so thoroughly it reaches every part of the 
tooth enamel. Indorsed by physicians. 25 
cents. Powder form in large glass bottles—or 
in paste form in tubes. New England Labora- 
tory Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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STANDISH MANOR, Halifax, Mass. 


MRS. ELLEN C. DRESSER, Principal 


THE HOME SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD GIRLS who wish individual instruction. 
Department for little girls from six to twelve years of age. 
acres of land among the pines on the shores of the beautiful Monponsett Lakes. 

Regular and Special Courses in all lines of work under trained teachers, including a two years’ 
course in Domestic Science and Household Art. Out. 











Special 
Within easy access of Boston ; twenty 


-of.door pleasures emphasized. Many advan- 











tages not found in other schools. Terms erate. Open all the year. 
Address MRS. DRESSER, Halifax, Mass. 
ened | 
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BRYANT & 


CouRSES — General Commercial 


cheerful and healthful surroundings. 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 
course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, camvassers or runners. 
Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 
H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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INNER at Montebello 

was served at the tradi- 

tional hour of two; Shem 
always announced it on the 
second stroke of the clock that 
stood on the dining room man- 
tel. If there were guests or 
casual visitors, all were wel- 
come; if any member of the 
household did not appear in the dining 
room, the colonel—or, in the colonel’s 
absence, Mr. John—would send Shem or 
Jinny to knock at the door of that per- 
son’s room. Then the meal would pro- 
ceed, for it was assumed that whoever did 
not come to dinner was dining elsewhere. 

Thus it happened that on the fateful day 
when the twins were locked in the crypt of 
the church on the Wakefield road, no one at 
Montebello was made at all uneasy by the 
absence of the girls from dinner. Mr. 
John, indeed, asked Shem: 

‘*Where are the young ladies? Have you 
been to their room ?’’ 

And Shem replied, ‘‘Dey done drove off 
in de ’rection of Fordham dis mornin’, 
sir,’? an assertion that naturally set all 
doubts at rest. 

As the afternoon shadows lengthened on 
the grass, Miss Sophia became uneasy, and 
pattered restlessly about the house. 

**O dear! O dear!’’ she kept saying to 
herself. ‘‘It does seem very strange! It 
is not like Abundance to stay away with- 
out a word, when she promised to go with 
me to call on Mary Lou Marshall this after- 
noon !’’ 

But Mr. John had taken his way to the 
Hermitage, the little brown house that still 
sheltered his books; and there was no one 
.either to reassure Miss Sophia or to share 
her anxiety. 

Late in the afternoon, Richard and Jack 
Rutherford cantered up the drive. ‘‘Molly 
wants the girls to come over to supper and 
spend the evening, Cousin Sophia,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘She is planning a moonlight straw 
ride. The Nicholsons are coming, and a 
lot of others. ’’ 

Miss Sophia clasped her hands. together 
and began to tremble. ‘‘O dear! O dear!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘It is very strange! The girls 
went off this morning, without saying a 
word to me. I thought of course they were 
‘at Fordham. O dear! Odear! I’m quite 
sure something awful must have hap- 
pened !? 

But Dick shook his head and laughed. 
**Something is always happening to the 
twins, Cousin Sophia,’’ he said, “but never 
anything to worry about. ’’ 

And Jack Rutherford added, as they 
rode away: . 
‘‘Oh, they’re all right, Miss Sophia. If 
they’re not at Fordham, they are somewhere 
else in the neighborhood. They’ll turn 
up for the straw ride to-night, never fear.’’ 
When Mr. John returned at supper time, 
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“O MY GLORY, MARSE JOHNI” 
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HE CRIED, SHAKING WITH EXCITEMENT. 
“ DEY AIN'T DERE!” 


he found his sister in a tremor of uneasi-| forgotten; the negroes were standing in an | horse was put into the dogcart. First Fatima, 
| excited group near Mr. John on the steps of | and then two others, were driven to such a 
‘*There, there, Sophia!’’ he said, patting | the ‘‘ great house’’ when Torm returned, | point of exhaustion that the old gentlemen 


ness. 


her on the shoulder. 


ever that the girls are safe; but if it will | bring him. 


make you feel any better, we’ll just send | 


Torm over to Fordham and find out. They 


have probably been spending the day with | 
some of the young people in the neighborhood, | nobody seen ’em! 


} 


‘*T have no doubt what- | pounding up the drive as fast as Omar could | were forced to borrow another horse from 
| the friend at whose house they chanced to 


**O my glory, Marse John!’’ he cried, shak- | arrive. 


ing with excitement, as he swung off the 
steaming horse. ‘‘Dey ain’t dere! 


and have gone with the others on that straw | on our young ladies!’’ 


ride. ’’ 


But when good, reliable Torm came up from | exclamations from the negroes, and Mr. John | the men were searching. 


the stable, in response to Mr. John’s message, 
he wore an anxious expression. 


**Marse John,”’’ he said, ‘‘ Japhet jest done | 
told me Fatima brought de dogeart back empty | 


dis mornin’.’’ 
‘*What’s that?’’ Mr. John asked, sharply. 
‘**Yassir,’’ said Torm, ‘‘Japhet, he say -he 
didn’t think nothin’ of dat, ’cause de young 


The old gentlemen often passed searching 


Ain’t | parties on the road, but they stopped only long 
Dey ain’t nobody set eyes | | enough to make sure that there was no news 


|of the twins. Often a light, swaying like a 


There was a clamor of excited cries and | will-o’-the-wisp in the distance, showed where 


Little owls quavered 


swayed, and reached toward one of the big | out their mournful calls; now and again a dog 
| pillars for support; but almost instantly he | barked, disturbed by the unusual commotion. 
recovered his self-control, and began to issue | Still the anxious search went on, and still 


sharp orders to the men. 


| negro was turning away on his appointed | 
| errand, three horsemen came racing up to the | companion, and said, ‘‘ John, I think I’ll get 


ladies often sends Fatima down to de stable | 


from de house by herself. Japhet, he say 
‘*Saddle Omar !’’ Mr. John cried, in a sharp 
tone. ‘Ride as fast as you can to Fordham. 
If the young ladies are there, come back and 
tell me, and lose no time about it. If they 
are not, tell the major what you told me, and 
ride back here for orders. Now jump!’’ 
Then Mr. John sent Miss Sophia to her 
room in Jinny’s care; he told Sair Ann to 
search every corner of the house, and to keep 
the kettle boiling. He sent Shem to the boat- 
house, to see whether any of the boats were 


missing, and had every horse in the stable | 


saddled or harnessed, every man on the place 
mustered to await Torm’s return, so that, if 
the news were bad, no time should be lost in 
searching every road, every house, every piece 





of woods in the neighborhood. Supper was | 


house. 


Just as the last | there was no sign of the twins. 


At last Major Rutherford turned to his 


| that old boatman of mine, Uncle Frank, to 


‘*No cause for alarm, John,’’ said Major | poke round the shores on the waterside. ’’ 


Rutherford, clasping his old friend’s hand. 


—’’ | **It’s just some prank of those young monkeys. | breast. 


Mr. John’s head sank a little lower on his 
‘*T’ve been thinking of that,’’ he 


They will bob up serenely before we know | said. 


it. ”? 

‘tT sincerely hope so,’’ said Mr. John, in 
a tone in which there was very little sound of 
hope. 

Dick, too, tried to reassure himself and 
the others with such words as he had spoken 
to Miss Sophia earlier in the day; yet, try as 
they would, none of the four really succeeded 
in hiding their anxiety. 

They decided that Jack and Dick should 
command the parties from Montebello and 
Fordham, and that Major Rutherford and Mr. 





In silence the major drove to Frank’s little 
cottage, on the border of Fordham. No sooner 
had they stopped in front of the gate than 
Mr. John sprang to his feet, grasped the 
major’s shoulder with one hand, and pointed 
excitedly with the other. 

**Look!’’ he cried. ‘‘Look there, there’s 
that rooster! The girls took him with them 
this morning! They are here! They must 
be here !’’ 

Sure enough, perched on the rail of the 
porch, with one foot drawn up comfortably 


John, in the dogeart, should drive far and | under him, and his bald head on one side, 
wide to the houses of their friends, to beseech | looking at the disturbers with a sleepy eye, 


everyone to send out searching parties. 
Three times before midnight a different 


was the Dodo! 
Major Rutherford sprang from the cart, 
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and began to pound upon the 
door and to shout. Arabella 
poked her head out of a win- 
dow, and Frank himself came 
running round from the back 
of the house with a lighted 
lantern in his hand and a dog 
at his heels. 

‘*Yassir,’’ said Arabella, in 
reply to the excited questions of the two 
gentlemen, ‘‘de young ladies brought me 
dat rooster dis mornin’ in a basket, and he 
was a-squawking and a-squirming some’n’ 
dreadful! Den dey drove off like dey was 
in a hurry.”’ 

Frank turned to his daughter in anger. 
‘*Why didn’t you tell me dat before, you 
Arabella?’’ he demanded. 

‘*Which way did they go?’’ asked Major 
Rutherford, sharply. 

‘*No ways in particular, sir,’’ said the 
trembling Arabella. ‘‘Dey jest went on 
down de road, lickety-split. ’’ 

**Come!’’ cried the major, starting 
toward the dogeart. ‘‘Frank, go ahead 
with the lantern. ’’ 

But old Uncle Frank had ideas of his 
own. ‘* Please, sir, major,’’ he said, 
‘*please, sir, jest wait a minute!’’ Then 
he turned to Arabella. ‘‘What dat rooster 
come hyer in?’’ he asked. 

“De young ladies brought him in a 
basket,’’ Arabella replied, ‘‘and he was 
a-squawking and a —’’ 

‘**You go git dat basket,’’ Frank com- 
manded. And when Arabella’s head had 
disappeared from the window, he turned to 
the two gentlemen. 

‘*Major,’’ he said, ‘‘and Marse John, ef 
you will jest leave it to ol’ Frank, he’ll 
find de young ladies, sho. I got de grand- 
est houn’ dog in de county. Dat’s him 
a-squattin’ down yonder. He don’t look 
like much; but dat dog’s got a nose what 
can follow any possum dat ever clumb a 
tree. ’’ 

Major Rutherford frowned impatiently. 
‘*Nonsense, Frank!’’ he said. ‘‘We can’t 
“waste time on child’s play.’’ 

‘*Please, sir, major, dat dog’s a jew’l. 
Dat’s what de colonel say last time we-all 
went out after possum. He say, ‘Frank,’ 
he say, ‘dat dog of yours isa wonder. He’s 
a jew’l,’ and dat’s what we calls him, 
‘Jew’l.’ Please, sir, let me jest try him.’’ 

Mr. John had been looking at the dog. 
**He’s got some bloodhound in him,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and everything else has failed, 
Tom. ’’ 

‘*Hyer’s de basket,’’ said Arabella, drop- 
ping it out of the window, ‘‘and dar’s one 
of Miss Bobby’s handkerchiefs, what she 
tied de lid down wid.’’ 

Major Rutherford turned away. ‘‘Come 
on,’’ he said, and got into the dogcart. 

It was a strange little procession that set 
off down the road. The old negro, witha 
lantern in one hand and a basket: in the 

other, talked to his mongrel dog, and encour- 
aged him to search the road; following them 
came the dogceart, drawn by a tired horse, 
carrying two anxious, white-haired men. 

The road led straight on through the woods 
and out upon the fields. Now and again Frank 
called in the dog. 

‘*Come here, Jew’l, come and take a sniff 
of dis handle! Put your nose on dis handk’- 
cher! Now hunt, Jew’l, sick ’em! Search 
’em out! Find ’em, Jew’l!’’ 

The dog knew what was expected of him. 
He ran from side to side of the road with nose 
to the ground, but he found no trail. Over 
the fields they went, past the sunken cellars 
with their sentinel chimneys, beyond which 
they caught a glimpse of the moonlit waters 
of the bay. Suddenly, so suddenly that the 
tired horse jumped, and brought the two men 
leaning forward excitedly, so suddenly that 
the sound rang out through the night like 
a sinister warning, the hound gave voice. 

Running slowly, his nose in the air, baying 
now and then, the dog was doing his best to 
prove worthy of his name. Then, at the 
corner of the ancient charchyard, his nose 
went down to the earth, he whined, and began 
to run back and forth in the grass. Then he 
bayed joyfully. Followed closely by the three 
men, he sped into the graveyard, led them in 
and out among the sunken graves and tottering 


| tombstones, then round the church; and at 


last, with his head in the air, he sat down 
before the door, and gave that succession of 
joyful bays with which a hound tells that he 
has run his quarry to earth. 


And what of the twins, while the shadows 
were lengthening, while the sun set, while 
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the moon rose, while the hours slowly crept 
by, and one day passed into another? 

At first, Bunny had cried ; but it is altogether | 
against the nature of a girl of seventeen, and | 
a Crawford twin at that, to weep forever. 
After half an hour or so, she had dried her 
eyes and looked up at Bobs. No matter how 
great the calamity, they would not meet it 
with tears and trembling. 

So Bunny looked at Bobs, and Bobs looked | 
at Bunny; and then, with one impulse, they 
began to laugh, and laughed until the stone 
walls echoed. That laugh helped matters tre- 
mendously. 

‘*Didn’t people use to go way off in the 
desert and fast?’’ asked Bobs. 

‘‘And didn’t Parsifal, and Galahad, and 
ever so many others spend the night in a church 
before setting off on anything particularly 
perilous ?’’ asked Bunny. 

‘*And think how slender we shall be after 
this—er—diet !’’ 

‘*O my goodness!’”’ said Bunny, with a 
little sigh. ‘‘Sair Ann has made apple dump- 
lings for dinner to-day, with lots of hard 
sauce |’? 

‘‘Oh, don’t!’’ cried Bobs. Then she added, 
‘*But, anyway, the worst is right now. I 
couldn’t be any hungrier than I am this 
minute |’? 

After a while Bunny asked, ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose they will send rescuers after us?’’ 

‘‘Of course they will,’’ said Bobs. ‘‘You 
don’t suppose two such nice people as you and 
I could disappear off the face of the earth like 
this without causing just a little ripple of 
excitement, do you?’’ 

‘*No, I suppose not,’? Bunny admitted. 
**But I’d just as soon cause the excitement 
some Other way. I think we were just a little 
bit stupid, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Perfect idiots,’’ said Bobs, cheerfully ; and 
they laughed again. 

It was some hours later when Bunny re- 
marked, ‘‘It gets dark in here awfully early, 
doesn’t it?’’ 

Bobs did not reply. Conversation languishes 
between people who are locked up in the crypt 
of a deserted church, miles from anywhere. 
And it was quite true that darkness came 
early in that place. By the time the birds 
were twittering over their supper, the little 
underground room was black. 

With the coming of night came also strange, 
unaccustomed noises. Was that the falling of 
a twig, or the step of some wild thing? Was 
that a breath outside, or only the sunset breeze? 
Was that something moving overhead, or was 
it only the creaking of the old oak floor? 

‘‘Of course there are not really any such 
things as ghosts,’? Bunny whispered. Again 
Bobs did not reply; there really did not seem 
to be anything to say. 

Something blacker than the darkness flew 
past them. For a moment they held their 
breaths ; they felt curiously cold. They grasped 
each other, trembling. Again the thing flew 
past. 

‘*Tt’s only a bat,’’ said Bobs, who was the 
first to recover her voice. Yet that fluttering 
black thing, beating about through the deeper 
blackness, was scarcely less terrible than if 
it had indeed been a creature of another 
world. 

From somewhere far overhead, there quav- 
ered out on the still night air a mournful wail. 
Once again the weird ery rose and fell. 

**Oh, I can’t stand it!’’ cried Bunny. 
just ean’t stand it!’’ 

‘“That’s only an owl, you goose!’’ 

**f don’t care what it is! I simply cannot 
bear to hear that ery again!’’ And, as the 
hoot owl called plaintively once more, Bunny 
pressed her hands tightly over her ears. 

**Goodness !’’ said Bobs. ‘‘It is pretty bad, 
isn’t it? I wonder if we could frighten it 
away by making a noise?’’ 

‘*Let’s try,’? said Bunny, ‘‘and perhaps 
some one will hear us.’’ 

At the top of their young lungs they 
screeched, but the result was not satisfactory. 

‘*What was that thing outside?’’ said Bobs. 
For startled, doubtless, at the unaccustomed 
sound, some little wild thing had squeaked 
and scampered about in the dry grass outside 
the nearest loophole. 

‘*T ‘think we had better keep quiet,’’ Said 
Bunny. 

Thereafter the two sat in silence, finding 
what comfort they could in each other’s arms. 
The minutes dragged along slowly; the night 
seemed interminable. At last the girls dozed. 

Suddenly they jumped to their feet, trem- 
bling, shaking with fright and horror. 

‘*What is it?’? whispered Bobs. 

And Bunny whispered, ‘‘Hush, O hush!’’ 

So, standing with their arms round each 
other, shuddering, trembling, they listened to 
the baying of the hound. It seemed to be a 
sound that they had never heard before. Its 
note of sinister warning was as terrifying as if 
they were fugitives from justice, and this were 
the call of the captor. 

Nearer and nearer it came, and at last ended 
in a culmination of horror that was really the | 
good dog’s song of joy. Poor Bunny sank to} 
the ground, terrified; but Bobs, whose senses 
were made all the more keen by her fear, 
thought she heard the voices of human beings. 

‘*We are here, we are here!’’ she cried, and | 


9? 


sey 


' groped her way up the steps in the darkness. 


each other’s shoulders! 


What terrible things | | logs. 


Before many minutes had passed, he 


| Then, with all her strength, she pounded and | Dick began to say to his sisters, when, white | saw one of the invaders making his way from 


banged and kicked against the treacherous 
panels of the secret door. 

The three men, closely following the dog, 
heard Roberta’s first call. 

‘*T done tol’ you he’d find ’em!’’ cried old 
Frank, as he pushed open the door and rushed 
into the church with his lantern. After that, 
| it was only a matter of a few moments to trace | 


to open the door. 
What excitement there was when the rescuers 
| and the rescued arrived at Montebello! 





Bunny and Miss Sophia wept and laughed on 





and haggard, he and Jack came flying back | 
as fast as their weary horses could bear them, 
to make sure that the good news was really 
true! And how sternly Sair Ann intervened, 
saying: 

‘“*Dis ain’t no time to scold dese po’ li’l’ 
lambs! Nor it ain’t no time for dem to be out 
of bed! You-all better go ’long home! We’s 
|had enough to stand dis day widout your 


| the sound of Roberta’s voice to the pulpit, to | |*Why’n’t you do dis?’ and ‘Wot fo’ you done 
find the small fastening of darkened brass, | dat?’ ’’ 


Then, with a sudden change of voice 
and manner, she said to the twins, ‘‘ You jest 
come along upstairs, my lambs, and let yo’ 


How | mammy tuck you into bed!’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





CARCELY two miles outside the city of 
Prescott, Arizona, and within sight of the 
glow of its electric lights at night, you 

ean see to-day the half-burned lower logs of 
a rancher’s cabin, which remain as a silent 
| monument to the daring and bravery of a girl. 
| Until 1886, when Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
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Me SR 
of fertile land, where a man named Hutchin- 
son had settled. On account of the surround- 
ing hills, Prescott was not so accessible from 
his ranch. 

Hutchinson, who was a bachelor, had built 
as a ranch house a small cabin of logs; it was | 
in an open grove of pines near the place | 


WITH ALL THE STRENGTH OF HER VIGOROUS YOUNG ARMS, SHE CHOPPED 


AT THE DOOR 


captured Geronimo and his warriors after a | 
long chase, the Apaches were a constant 
menace to the people of Arizona. The gov- 
ernment maintained garrisons of troops in 
several so-called ‘‘forts,’? but even the con- 
stant vigilance of the soldiers could not wholly 
protect the settlers. 

Prescott was then, as it now is, a garrison 
town, and the neighborhood might have been 
expected to be reasonably free from Indian 
depredations. But the surrounding mountains 
and hills and valleys, which are particularly 
well watered and well wooded for that arid 
country, were well stocked with game. For 
generations the Apaches had hunted in the 
region; they resented the intrusion of the white 
settlers, and drove many of them away from 
that part of the state. 

However, a few of the settlers who had 
taken up desirable land near the garrison town 
refused to be intimidated by the raids of the 
Indians. Among them was a man named Hull 
who had a ranch on a small, clear stream that 
had its head on the slope of Granite Mountain, 
west of the fort. The stream came down 





through a valley that widened out into a par- 
ticularly desirable farming bottom, and there, 
| only about a mile and a half from the military 
| post, Hull built his cabin. His wife was 
| dead ; his daughter Mary, an attractive girl 
| eighteen years of age, acted as his housekeeper. 

For half a mile above the Hull ranch the 
| little stream ran through a narrow gulch in 
| the granite hills; then the valley opened out 
; again into a wide area of forty or fifty acres 





FASTENINGS. 


where the valley narrowed to the gulch that 
led down to the Hull place below. 

For more than a year after he had built’ his 
house, Hutchinson was not disturbed by raid- 
ing Indians. Then one summer afternoon, as 
he started up the creek to his work, he was 
surprised by a hunting party of five Apaches 
who rode out from behind some big rocks near 
the western end of his fields. The Indians 
were supposedly at peace with the white men, 
and these men were not in war paint; but the 
chance to revenge on a single white man the 
usurpation of their hunting grounds was too 
great a temptation for them to resist. They 
immediately began to fire at Hutchinson. 

Fortunately for the rancher, they had at- 
tacked him when he was near his cabin. He 
had stopped for a moment near the end of his 
garden patch, and the Indians evidently had 
thought he was not coming farther. He 
turned, and ran for the cabin. One bullet 
from an Indian’s rifle cut a small groove in 
the flesh of his left arm, but he managed to 
reach the house and secure the door before 
the Apaches rode up. 

Onee in the cabin, Hutchinson seized his 
rifle, and opened fire from the windows; but 
the Indians rode round to the back of the 
house, where there were no openings. There 
they dismounted, picketed their ponies in some 
bushes, and returned to the attack on foot. 

Because of his haste and excitement, Hutch- 
inson’s first shots had gone wild. Now he 
made loopholes in the walls of the cabin by 





removing the ‘‘chinking’’ from between the 


| one tree to another nearer the house. Hutchin- 
on fired, and the Indian dropped. After that, 
the Apaches were more wary; but they finally 
worked their way round the building until 
they commanded the cabin on all four sides. 

The desultory firing by besiegers and be- 
sieged was without visible result. After some 
time, one of the Indians withdrew cautiously 
to the bushes where the ponies were picketed ; 
he presently came back, carrying, besides his 
rifle, a bow and some arrows. 

The Apache stationed himself behind a large 
pine, within arrow shot of the cabin. Here 
he collected some pitch from the tree, and then 
lighted a small fire. Smearing some of the 
pitch on the arrow points, he set them atfire, 
and shot the blazing arrows at the roof of 
the house. In doing so, however, he had to 
expose his body fora moment. As he appeared 
from behind the tree, in order to shoot for the 
third time, Hutchinson fired. The Indian 
dropped his bow, and dodged back behind the 
tree with his left arm hanging limp. 

But Hutchinson’s well-placed shot was too 
late. The sun-dried ‘‘shakes’’ with which 
the cabin had been shingled had already taken 
fire from the burning arrows. In a few min- 
utes the roof was in a blaze. 

Half a mile or more away, Molly Hull had 
been busy with her housework after the noon- 
day dinner. Her father had gone to Prescott 
with the team to bring home some supplies. 

As she went outdoors to empty a pan of dish- 
water, she heard the sound of distant rifle 
shots in the direction of the Hutchinson ranch. 
She supposed that their neighbor was hunting. 
Then, as the firing continued, she paused with 
an anxious expression. Hutchinson was not 
hunting, she thought; he was fighting. 

‘*Indians |’? she exclaimed. 

The girl was startled and somewhat fright- 
ened, but not at all panic-stricken. The Hull 
cabin was in cleared land, some distance from 
the woods and hills. As soon as she had made 
certain that their own place was not in imme- 
diate danger of an attack, she began to think 
how she could best help their neighbor. 

Should she hurry to the fort and give the 
alarm to the soldiers, or should she go to 
Hutchinson’s help herself? 

Her father had the horses with him. It 
would take her almost half an hour to get to the 
fort on foot. Before the soldiers could saddle 
and ride back to Hutchinson’s ranch, almost 
an hour would have passed. 

The sounds that the breeze brought down 
the gulch indicated that a desperate fight was 
going on. She guessed that Hutchinson was 
‘*standing off’’ the Indians from somewhere, 
—probably from his cabin, —but she felt that he 
might be killed before help from the fort could 
reach him. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Molly ran 
into the house. She thrust a revolver into 
the bosom of her gown, buckled her father’s 
cartridge belt round her and picked up his 
rifle. Then she took Mr. Hull’s double- 
barreled shotgun, loaded it quickly with 
buckshot cartridges, and set out up the creek. 

As Molly came to the narrow part of the 
gulch, she scanned the rocks and trees nar- 
rowly, but saw no signs of Indians. The 
firing had become more intermittent, but now 
and then a rifle shot told her that Hutchinson 
was still holding out. 

She hurried on without pause until she 
approached the upper end of the defile, and 
then her breath suddenly caught in her throat! 
She saw a column of smoke slowly rising 
above the rocks that hid Hutchinson’s cabin. 
The Indians had fired the place! She knew 
that she could do little if she approached by 
the creek, for there the ground was open, and 
the Apaches would see her. So, turning aside, 
she climbed a cleft in the side walls of the 
gulch to the pines and brush that covered 
the low hill above the cabin. 

On the crest of the ridge, not two hundred 
yards from Hutchinson’s cabin, lay a huge 
boulder, six or seven feet high and nine or 
ten feet in length. The brush screened her 
approach to the rock, and in a minute Molly 
was behind its protecting shelter, peering down 
on the fight below. 

Part of the roof of the cabin was ablaze, and 
the fire was spreading rapidly. Behind two 
trees she could see the figures of Apache 
warriors. 

The crack of a rifle shot from a tree beyond 
the house told her that more Indians were in 
hiding —how many more she could not tell. 
But Molly did not hesitate. There were 
two Indians within range. She leaned the 
rifle against the rock at one end of the boulder, 
went to the other end, and aiming the shotgun 
at the nearest Apache, fired one charge of the 
buckshot at him. He jumped with a cry of 
pain; but Molly did not stop to see whether 
he fell. She sprang to the other end of the 
boulder, picked up the rifle, and, carefully 
keeping out of sight, fired at the other warrior. 

The sharp crack of the rifle, so different 
from the bang of the fowling piece, demoralized 
the startled Indians as much as the shots 
themselves. They thought that at least two 
men were attacking them from the rear. 

They did not wait to make sure, but bolted 
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from cover and hurried toward their horses. 
The Indian who had received Molly’s first shot 
hobbled along painfully, pressing his right hip 
with his hand. The warrior who had shot 
the fire arrows, and whom Hutchinson had hit, 
stumbled along as if weak from loss of blood. 
Molly fired her shotgun and her rifle again; 
and although she did not hit the Apaches, her 
shots sueceeded in spurring them into even 
hastier flight. Im another moment the four 
Indians were riding hard toward the head of 
the valley. They left one Indian—the first one 
that Hutchinson had hit—behind them, dead. 
The instant the Apaches were out of sight, 
Molly dropped her rifie and ran to the blazing 
cabin.’ She tried to open the door, but it 
was fastened on the inside. She called and 
pounded on the door; no one answered. Al- 
though heartsick and horrified, she still kept 
her presence of mind. Stuck in a chopping 
block near the front of the house was an axe. 
Molly seized it, and with all the strength of 
her vigorous young arms, chopped at the door 
fastenings. Ina moment or two they gave way, 
and the door swung open. A gust of smoke 
poured out of the cabin. Stooping, Molly 
saw by the glow from the burning roof Huteh- 
inson’s figure sprawled on the floor inside. 
Taking a long breath and bending down as 
low as she could, Molly dashed in through the 
smoke, grasped the shoulders of the man, and 
dragged him out into the open. For a moment 








Molly thought the rancher was dead. His face | session in a high school. The poor and the 
was covered with blood, his shirt front was/| rich alike pay the same small fee. There are 
smeared, and his left sleeve also was red. A | lectures on every interesting subject. Bishop 
flying splinter of glass from the window, | Grundtvig made religion and nationality the | 


necessity of feeding his cattle under roof almost 
nine months of the year forced him into an 
intensive system of cultivating fodder. The 
summers in Denmark are so short, and grass 


broken by one of the Indians’ bullets, had | 
cut a gash in the side of his face. In his 
attempts to wipe away the blood, he had | 
smeared it over his face and clothing. 

As soon as Molly found that his heart was 
beating, she rushed to the creek, brought 
water, and quickly washed away the blood. 
In a little while Hutchinson, who had been 
overcome by the smoke and the heat, revived. 


Molly bound up his wound, and soon he| unity is always present in the day’s 
was able to walk. The cabin was beyond | 
| Season or two at the high school as 


saving. They recovered Molly’s shotgun and 
rifle, and trailed the Apaches until they were 
sure that the Indians would not return. Then 
they went on down to the Hull cabin. 


When Molly’s father arrived, Hutchinson well, 


drove the team back to the fort, and notified | 
the officers. A scouting party of cavalry and 
infantry was at once sent out. They followed 
the Apaches for some miles, but finally lost 
their trail among the rocky ledges of the 
southern slope of Granite Mountain. 
Hutchinson did not rebuild his cabin in the 
grove. He built another one, this time in an 
open clearing, where it could not be surrounded 








| for which Bishop Grundtvig worked so 


basic subjects of the school, but he never| in the open so scarce, that every cow in the 
‘allowed them to dominate the teaching to the | pastures is tethered, so that she may not 
detriment of the secular studies. | waste even a few blades of the precious food. 

There is a typical high school near the| In traveling through this country in the golden 
old town of Roskilde. During the 
summer the school is open for women, 
during the winter for men. Every 
hour has its own special duty, but the 
note of nationality and of patriotic 


work. The Danes look forward to a 


many Americans look forward to a trip 
to Europe; and the effect of this system, 


has been that in Denmark a 
| general method of teamwork has been 
|ereated that has saved the country 
from economic destruction. 

As there are no mines in Denmark, 
and very little water power to attract 
manufacturing industries, the country could | summer, you see the cattle everywhere chew- 
exist only by agriculture. In 1864 there was | ing the cud within the small circle to which 
very little money in the country. Even the | a weighted rope confines each one. 
great proprietors could do little more than| Soon after the Danish farmer had settled 





A DANISH FARMYARD. 





by Indians under cover. And after a time, | make a living from their exhausted soil. | the question of coiperative dairy work, he 


Molly came to live in it as Molly Hutchinson, | They saw at once that the hope for the pros~ | began to turn his thoughts to pigs. 
perity of their country lay in dairying. The/| were going well with him in that industry, 





instead of Molly Hull. 
small farmer, having little or no capital, could 
do very little for himself. 


had set in motion began to work. The farmers 
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subdued, and the Danish farmer began to see 
clearly that teamwork was the force that could 
free him from poverty. 

In 1882 the first codperative dairy was opened 









VERYONE admits that in agri- . 
FE culture the small country of 

Denmark is eminently successful. 
Amateurs and experts from almost 
every country in Europe come every 
summer to study the methods by which 
the Danes, handicapped by a very 
bad climate and a soil that. would 
make a Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New York or Iowa farmer gnash his 
teeth in despair, manage to supply 
English breakfast tables with those 
requisites—bacon and eggs and butter 
—without which the healthy English- 
man is most unhappy.’ ' 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Denmark was in the depths 
of penury and despair. Too much 
growing of grain’ had impoverished 
the soil ; there were no industries; and, 
to add to the nation’s misfortune, its 
powerful neighbor, Germany, had seized the 
province of Schleswig. Few countries, except 
Ireland, have at any time faced so forlorn an 
outlook. 

The landed proprietors were not rich, for 
they depended on the products of the soil; 
their tenants were impoverished and hopeless. 
The independent farmer had only begun to 
exist. It must be remembered, too, that the 
national shoek of a crushing defeat and the 
disruption of Denmark, caused by war, added 
to the depression of the people. Americans, 
aceustomed to almost constant sunlight, to a 
soil that has hitherto yielded food almost of 
its own accord, and to simplified land tenures, 
can hardly understand the obstacles that con- 
fronted the Danish people. 

Denmark comprises 15,582 square miles. It 


is only a little larger than Maryland, and very | they produced could not be sold at a fair 
much smaller than most of the states of our | 
Union. Jutland is a peninsula. The rest of | 
the country is made up of islands, such as | 
Zealand, on which stands the city of Copen-| working in an unfavorable climate, on a poor 
Laaland, Falster, Bornholm and some | 


hagen. 
smaller islands are grouped near by. The 
population is about 2,775,000. The cities, 
unfortunately, are beginning to be overpopu- 
lated; Copenhagen has now at least 500,000 
inhabitants. 

Trustworthy statistics show that in Denmark 


over 918,000 persons are engaged in farming | 
and dairying; nearly 16,000 in gardening; | 
almost 16,000 more in forestry; 34,000 in fish- | his country than the way that he used. He 


eries; 675,000 in industrial pursuits; and only | 
about 114,100 in the professions. 


To-day, more than eighty-five per cent. of | 


the Danish farmers own their own farms, and | 
the amount of wealth, which is very evenly | 
distributed, is probably greater per capita 
than that of any other country in the world. 
The value of the bacon exported to England | 
this year will be not less than $28,000,000. 
In 1908, the value of butter, bacon and eggs | 








| pointed the way. 


| problems of which every boy and girl hears 





| of his people. He must bind them together 


in Jutland. It had become evident to the 
Danes that to live comfortably they 
must not only make the soil yield 
abundantly, but they also must use 
the produce in the most profitable 
manner. The soil itself, too, must be 
remade, and intensively cultivated. If 
the small farmer who had little or no 
capital acted individually, he would 
have to be a salesman as well as a 
farmer, and he could not hope to 
shoulder the burdens of the two occu- 


thing to go on.’’ 


AT THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOL AT ASKOV. 
dairy a certain amount of milk every | 


home-loving people, we naturally wonder how | week. 


He could not) 


, . borrow, for his exhausted soil was not attrac- | 
tive to lenders as a security. When things 
vf / Z were in that condition, the forces that Grundtvig 





Matters 


when suddenly Germany refused to take his 
live pigs. He then turned his attention to the 
production of bacon and to the founding of 
coéperative bacon societies. That was in 1887; 
now Danish baeon is famous the world over. 

In 1887 and the next few years, eight coip- 
erative slaughterhouses were formed; now 
there are over thirty-six in excellent running 
order. Two-thirds of the whole number of 
Danish pigs are cut into bacon by means of this 
system of teamwork. The man who sells pigs 
under the coéperative system receives the price 
of their dead weight. As in the coéperative 
dairy system, each man has only one vote, no 
matter how many pigs he contributes to the 
slaughterhouses. The profit of the middleman 
who exports the Danish bacon and butter is 
controlled by the codperative societies. The 
market price is fixed every day in Copenhagen 
by an impartial committee. 

The coéperative system is applied to every 
branch of agriculture in Denmark. It was 
started by the people themselves, and it 
continues to be controlled and financed by 


pations with entire efficiency. Coép-| them; but the government—which probably 
eration would enable him to receive | represents the wishes of the people better than 
weekly payment for the necessaries he | any other government in EKurope—has greatly 
furnished, and thus, to use an apt’ increased the value of the system. Every farmer 
phrase, he would always have ‘‘some- | in Denmark cannot be a scientific man, and yet 


he must know something of the uses of science 


Each member of a Danish coipera-| as applied to the feeding of cows, pigs, and 
tive dairy society has one vote, but he | fowl, and to the improvement of the soil, or he 
is obliged to contract to furnish to the must fall behind in the results of his work. 


The lessons of the high school have made 


Every day the agents of the dairy | him open-minded, and the government does 


they succeeded in attaining prosperity within | appear at his farm, take the product of his| the rest by appointing inspectors—men and 


the last half century. 


cows, and return the skim milk to him. Thus} women who spend a certain length of time on 


In the present prosperity of the farmers of | his cows not only produce butter, but they | his farm, and who give him what information 
Denmark Bishop Grundtvig played no small | are the means of feeding the pigs on his farm. | he may require. The inspectors tell him exactly 


part. If St Ansgar was the spiritual apostle | 


In order to establish a coéperative dairy, | how much butter fat each cow ought to yield, 


of Denmark, Bishop Grundtvig may be con- | the farmers of a district meet and agree to| and the amount of food needed to supply it. 


sidered as the temporal apostle of the country. 


| borrow the necessary capital from a savings | \If a Danish cow gives much less than 5,760 


One was a Benedictine monk, the other a| bank; each member makes himself responsible | pounds of milk a year, she scarcely pays, and 
Lutheran bishop of very broad ideas. It is | according to the number of cows he owns. | she is sent to the slaughterhouse. The farmer 
quite fitting that their statues should stand The association agrees. to pay off this loan | gives about fifty-two cents a year for each cow 
on either side of the splendid marble church | ‘within ten or fifteen years. At the end of} he owns in order to obtain the services of the 
not far from the King’s palace in Copenhagen. | | that time, a new loan is arranged and divided government expert, who answers all ques- 


The Danes, who up to 1864 had been | among the members, in proportion to the quan- 
growing only grain on their soil, found sud- | tity of milk each member sends to the dairy. 
denly that they were not only farming unsci-| The codperative dairy farmer not only re- 


tions, even the most minute, that the farmer 
thinks it necessary to ask. 
The lessons that Americans may learn from 


entifically, but that, owing to the competition | ceives the price of his milk each week, but he | the success of the Danes are that nothing 


of Russia and the United States, what grain 


profit. They realized that they must change 
their methods of farming. But it is not easy 
for a people sunk in misery and despair, 


soil, to break away from old traditions and 
learn new methods. Bishop Grundtvig 


In 1864, many of the social and scientific 
at school to-day were not even considered. 
But even if Bishop Grundtvig had lived in 
1914, he could not have found a better way 
of laying the foundations of the prosperity of 


saw that he must uplift the hearts and minds 





by the faith and hope and love of their own 
_ nation and their own soil. If Denmark was 
to resume its place among the nations, its 
people must learn to hold it dearer than any | is entitled to a proportionate share of the | 
spot on earth. Bishop Grundtvig, in his wis- | profits. Every seven days the member receives 
| dom, believed that trust in God and in one | about seventy-five per cent. of the value of the 
| another, and belief in their own prowess, | milk he has sent to the dairy. The other 
| would, if they worked together, solve the prob- | twenty-five per cent. is held by the dairy, and | 


IN A COOPERATIVE DAIRY. 


shipped to England by the Danes amounted |lem that faced the country. He founded his | after the working expenses and the interest on | 


to $92,500,000. That is rather a good showing | 
when we remember that Denmark has a sum- 
mer so short that the maximum grazing time | 
for cattle in the open air is fourteen weeks. | 
The country is so low and flat that a small | 
hill looks like a mountain. In the winter, 
the winds from the Baltie and the German 
Ocean have a clear sweep over this level land. 

When we look back fifty or sixty years, 


hope on education and cultivation of the people, | the loan are deducted, it, with the profit, is 
and to that end he started a high school. | handed to the farmer. In Denmark to-day 
A high school in Denmark is not what is | there are nearly 1,200 codperative dairies. | 
| known as a high school in our country. It | | They use the milk: of at least 1,000,000 cows. 
is a school into which no children or very | There are only about 200,000 cows in the 
young people are admitted: Its pupils are men | country that are not under the jurisdiction of 
and women from the age of eighteen to sixty | the codperative societies. 
years, or even beyond, and every farmer’s son| It may be that the necessity of finding some 
and daughter in Denmark considers itasa great use for the skim milk gave to the Danish 


counts so much, where a fixed result is to be 
obtained, as teamwork, which means the 
sinking of individual notions for the general 
good, and that no really good work can be 
done at haphazard. There must be educa- 
tion of the mind and the heart as well as of 
the hands in order that a farmer, or anyone 
else, may achieve good results. Moreover, 
the right kind of education cultivates a sense 
of honor, and among the Danes the sense of 
honor is carried into their commercial rela- 
tions not only as a moral quality, but as a 
matter of policy. In fact, it is regarded by 
them as one of the best means of keeping up 
their trade relations with England and Ger- 
many. Some years ago, when a certain 
amount of inferior butter had been exported 
into England by a careless intermediary, the 
whole Danish nation seemed to think itself 
disgraced. ‘The matter was taken up by the 
government, and such rules were made that 
a similar decline in the quality of the produet 
can hardly occur again. Farming is looked 
on as the most honorable employment into 
which a Dane can enter. 

The farmer of the caricatures, who hated 
| new ideas and despised scientific education, 
has happily gone out of fashion everywhere; 
but he went out of fashion long ago in Den- 
mark. The Danish farmer does not regard 
what we call culture as a luxury; thanks to 
the high schools, it is a part of his family life. 
His family traditions and the teaching in the 
high school make his national songs dear to 
him. Every eye will brighten and every voice 
ring out when ‘‘ Den Gang Jeg Drog Afsted’’ 


and see the desolation and misery of these loss if he or she does not spend at least one | farmer the idea of raising pigs, just as the| (When First I Went Away) is sounded from 
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the small farmer by the government turns | white figures darting back and forth down a/| book, a nod, or a smile of encouragement. 
many dissatistied people from unhealthful 
occupations in the cities, and makes serious 
men of them. A man may obtain a very 
small farm—say fifteen English acres—almost 


the piano, which in Denmark seems to be a 
household necessity. 

Through teamwork, the Danish farmer gets 
his fertilizers cheap, because his codperative 
society enables him to buy them in great 
quantities from Russia, or from any 
other country in which the prices are 
lowest at the time. He has founded 
coéperative societies for buying his 
sugar, his coffee,—of which a great 
amount is used in Denmark,—and 
all the other necessaries of life. It 
is very hard for Americans, who 
acquire a habit of valuing a man’s 
services by the amount of money he 
earns, to understand that the codper- 
ative societies are served by members 
who receive no pecuniary compensa- 
tion for their work. The men who 
act as secretaries or treasurers believe that their | on the security of his character and some show 
profit must come from the general prosperity of ability. The terms for the payment of the 
of the society to which they belong; therefore | mortgage are easy; but he and his family 
they give ungrudgingly a certain amount of | must work every inch of the soil scientifically, 
their time to the service of the society. in order to live and pay their debt. ¢ 

Not every farmer’s life in Denmark is ideal. | In such families, the father is not the only 
There are small farmers who have borrowed | one who works. Everyone lends a hand. 
so much money from the government that it | The elder sister goes off for a six weeks’ course 
would take two generations to free them en-| in a cooking school, and returns with the 
tirely from debt. That the codperative system | newest ideas about reducing the cost of living. 
has lightened the burdens of the farmer, and| The mother, who feels doubtful about her 
that it has made his occupation an honor, is | practical knowledge of the treatment of hens, 
true; but he is not entirely exempt—although | finds two weeks’ stay at one of the smaller 
he loves his soil and his country—from that | schools of great value toher. Those two weeks 
restlessness that sometimes turns his children | of hen culture may not cost her more than 
into dissatistied and unsuccessful city dwellers. | $10 of our money, of which her district, codp- 
No unfailing remedy has yet been found, even | eratively interested in the general success, may 
in Denmark, for this desire for change, for| pay half. Then comes the turn of the father 
the glitter of cities, which is an evil that will 
exist in some degree even in the best-regulated 
agricultural communities. 

On the other hand, the assistance given to| 


WHITE TIGER. © 
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“ HAT will you do? ended as abruptly as it be- 
W Answer. ’’ gan. Meanwhile I sold the 
Uncle Joris, a laconic person, was | furniture and college traps, moved out, and took 
born to use the telegraph. Letters were to a dingy little attic room, ina dingy little house, 
him an extravagance—a waste of time in silly | ina dingy little street. The landlady made me 
phrases. Even his dispatches were gruffer think of those animals that are ‘‘protectively’’ 
than those of most mortals, and seldom if ever | colored. She was a tiny woman, gray and dusty 
eontained the full ten words. as a moth, who was always fluttering obscurely 

‘*What will you do? Answer.’’ up and down the dark, narrow staircase. 

It was a bright spring morning when the; ‘‘A shameit is, Mr. Curtane,’’ she chattered 
telegram arrived; and I remember that after | at me the first morning, as she flew past my 
reading it, I- stood at the window of my door on a broomstick. ‘‘That dear little 
college room, looking out through a brown | cherub, to kill himself so a-studyin’, ’tis a 
haze of buds in the topmost elm branches; | shame! And him so neat and pretty, with his 
I repeated my uncle’s question with a heavy | hair like black wires, and never one Christian 
heart. Winter had gone by since the death of | friend! Long trousers, too, at his age! I’m 
my poor father, and our discovery of the} sure, could books do it, he’ll become the 
splendid losing fight he had fought, in silence, | Sultan of China yet. But mark my words, 
on my behalf. It is certain we can take |he’ll die first, and go blind, of unmitilated 
nothing ‘out of this world; and it is equally | study. And they do let babies rule ’em 
certain that my father left very little behind. | there, I see by the paper.’”’ ~ 
What little there was would go to support his; She fluttered down to another floor, still talk- 
younger sister in the West, my Aunt Sylvia, | ing, and left me to wonder what it was all 
a widow with two growing daughters. That/| about. That evening I began to understand; 
rather delicate matter had been arranged. I | for‘on my way downstairs, I met in the gloom 
had done it secretly, I thought; but now I |a plump little figure toiling up—a schoolboy 
fancy that some news of it must have reached | with an armful of books, but an odd sort of 
the ears of my Uncle Joris Hordyk. schoolboy, for he flattened himself and his 

‘*What will you do?’’ ‘burden humbly against the wall, and made 

What, indeed? I was fit for nothing. | me the funniest duck of a bow. 

Football, theory and practice; a few unsorted| ‘‘Hello!’’ I said. 

books; a habit of yawning through lectures, **Good-eef, fen-ning, suh,’’ replied a sing- 
of lounging in clubs, of never being punctual ; song voice. ‘‘How too you too?”’ 

a disgraceful number of debts—these were all| Thus began my friendship with little Kong 
I could show after three years at college. It | Hsu, the other lodger in our attic. He was a 
was not a pretty picture that hovered there, | Chinese boy nine or ten years old, who did 
out in the brown haze of the elm branches. | nothing except go to school, come home, and 

By noon, my answer had gone to New York: study. So said our landlady; and so, in fact, 

**Sell furniture. Work. Pay everything Kong Hsu must have been doing. I thought 
off. Stay here to take degree if possible.’”’ | myself hard beset with work, but he put me | 

A week later, when I began to think my to shame. No matter how early I rose in the 
uncle had forgotten the whole affair, his reply morning, Kong Hsu had risen already and 
came. It was a masterpiece of two words: | gone; no matter how late and tired I came 

‘*Study tin. ’’ climbing to the attic, his green lamp shone 

The command appeared so mysterious that under the crack of his door. For any young 
I wrote a letter asking for more details. | man pitying himself and his own hard lot, 
Evidently Uncle Joris flew into a rage, for he | this boy, Kong Hsu, would have been a good 
became almost loquacious : ! | neighbor. 

**Study tin, I tell you.’’ We met only on the stairs, inan everlasting, 

Hard thinking showed me (perhaps) what | dingy twilight. There we hailed each other: 
lay behind that command. Uncle Joris van| ‘‘Hello!’’ 

Vioten Hordyk’s body inhabits a New York} ‘‘Goo-moh, ning-suh!’’ 

tower; his soul remains in Holland, its birth-| Or else it would be: 

place; and his business, his dreams and| ‘‘How are you?” 

projects reach out as far as to the Dutch East| ‘‘Welly well, suh, I am oblige to you.” 
Indies. I must have seen him once, for with} And the patient little fellow would bow, 
his own hand he laid a silver mug in my | and let me pass. 

eradle; since then he had been roaming the | My first clear sight of Kong Hsu'came unex- 
world, and we had never met. But now a/|pectedly. One hot afternoon I went over to 
vague memory told me that among his play- | Jarvis Field to play tennis with a classmate. 
things he was said to keep, somewhere, a tin | Tennis, like other exercise in those first days 
mine. It was plain he had kindly feelings | of my earning a living, was a luxury. My 
toward me, which I could do no less than | classmate had no living to earn, no hours to 
meet halfway with gratitude. | count, and therefore did not appear. I sat 


A SCHOOL FOR SMALL HOUSEHOLDERS. 


take the opportunity cheerfully, eagerly, seri- 
ously. There is no well-regulated Danish home 
in which intelligent teamwork does not exist. 




















and the son to gain actual knowledge, and they | flapped as Kong Hsu proudly waved it. 





‘**Next year’s work,’’ I wrote him, ‘‘will be | and waited for him under the awning of that 
altogether courses in mining. I take that to | shanty where Gus, the sunburned caretaker of 
be your advice. ’’ 

There was no answer. 


Our correspondence | barrows. Time went by. 


bright vista of yellow clay and flying balls, | Those sessions always ended with: 


there was none that resembled my man. I 
dozed, and called him names. 
‘*How too you too?’’ said a quiet voice. 


**Good night, Hsu!’’ 
**Goo’ night, Chim!’’ 
June passed. When his school had closed, 


I turned. On the bench beside me! Kong Hsu remained to work with a tutor. 


sat a chubby little boy, bareheaded, 
and dressed all in black. It was 
Kong Hsu. 

‘*You pellay with nobody?’’ he} 
inquired, meekly. ‘‘ You pellay | 
with me?’’ 

Sidelong, bashful, he stole a glance 
up at me. His eyes—black, some- 
what glazed, but very keen—were 
set aslant under heavy lids that had 
a fold in them. His black hair, 
close-cut and wiry, fringed his fore- 
head with outcropping bristles, like 
those which are glued on the head of a 
Japanese doll. Study had not yet killed this 
cherub, for his cheeks were plump, and tinged 
with a sort of ruddiness, faint but clear. 

‘Why, yes, I’ll play a set with you.’’ 

He grinned. 

‘*T am welly oblige, suh. What you name?’’ 

‘* Jim Curtane,’’ I told him. 

‘*Mine Kong Hsu.’’ He bent his bristly 
head between his knees, to grope under the 
bench: ‘*I see you going, suh, I bling 
him. ’’ 

What Kong Hsu had brought, and now drew 
from beneath the bench, was the funniest old | 
racket ever made. ‘‘ Marylebone Number 
Three’ its name was, its age about forty 
years. It had a buige and a crook, and a 
general effect of toeing in. The strings 
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“TAKE THIS. FOR— FOR GOOD LOCKI” 


‘*T learn to pellay,’’ said Kong Hsu, ‘‘in 
the Shameen of Canton. ’’ 

I foresaw an odd kind of tennis game, and 
—when we had found a vacant court—fresh 
difficulty. 

‘*But you can’t play in those shoes, ’’ I said. 
‘*Tt’s not allowed. ’’ 

He was wearing his everyday school boots 
of good stout leather. 

**No?”? Greatly cast down, Kong Hsu 
began studying his shoes. His snub nose! 
wrinkled. Then his face lighted, and he 
grinned. ‘‘Welly goo’, suh.’’ 

Stooping quickly, he unlaced both boots, 
flung them against the backstop net, and 
trotted sedately across the court—in stockings 
of bright lavender silk. 

‘All lite, suh!’’ he called, brandishing | 
his lopsided antique bat. ‘‘Pellay!’’ 

It was those twinkling lavender feet, I | 
think, that won me—those, and the little) 
fellow’s cheerful readiness. It certainly was 
not his tennis; for his notion of that royal 
game was to skip and prance and chuckle, to 
squat like a frog, get underneath the ball, loft 
it with a battledore stroke high in air, and 
then burst out laughing. 

We furnished great entertainment to players 
on the neighboring courts. Several of them 
gave up their own game to watch ours. 

‘*Thank you welly moch,’’ said Kong 
Hsu, gravely, when at last he pulled on his 








boots again. He was flushed, panting, and | 
thoroughly happy. ‘‘I am oblige to you, | 
suh.’’ 


After that day, we visited back and forth in 
our attic. He came to my room or I went to 
his, and putting both our lamps on one table, | 





Not for him were idle days, even in summer. 
‘*Good-by, Hsu!’’ I said, one morning. 


| **See you here next autumn, old chum.’’ 


The little fellow peered up with his slanting 
black eyes. 


‘*What that meaning?’’ he asked, in a 


puzzled way. 

‘*What does what mean?’’ 

**Chom. ”” 

‘*Tt means,’’ I explained, ‘‘a very good 
friend. ’’ 

“Chom! Ho-ho! Fonny word.’’ He 


reached out suddenly, and, with forefinger, 
tapped me on the breast. ‘‘Chim!’’ Then 
he tapped himself likewise, over the heart. 
‘‘Chom! Ho-ho! Goo’-by! Chim-Chom!’’ 

And he went quickly into his little room 
and shut the door. 

During that summer I pitched hay in the 
Berkshires, and broke two colts to harness for 
a rich man. In late September I came back 
to college, to the dull street and the dull house. 

‘*Well, Mr. Curtane!’’ cried our landlady, 
at the door. ‘‘Brown as a castany nut you 
are! Yes, the old room’s all ready, sir. And 
somebody up there a-dyin’ to see you, I’ll go 
bond. The dear angel !’’ 

On the attic stairs, a voice hailed me: 

“Chim! Hello, Chim!’’ , 

He looked more imp than angel, as he cut a 
queer, stiff-legged caper on the landing, stuck 
out his tongue, and joyfully squinted at me 
with almond eyes. 

**T am welly glat,’’ 
said he, while we shook 
hands in the dusk; 
‘tno, I am verree glat 


to see you.’’ 
He had mastered the 
soy? and the ‘“‘R’’ 


in one summer, and 
smiled at me proudly. 

We went into his 
room. It was bare, 
grimy, but filled with 
the splendor of an 
autumn sunset. Kong 
Hsu capered again. 
His eyes glistened. 

‘* You earn large 
money, Chim?’ he 
inquired, eagerly. 
‘*You have the good 
lock, moch money ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ I admitted, 
**not so very much.’’ 

The little fellow’s 
face grew cloudy and 
sorrowful. He seemed 
on the point of shed- 
ding tears, but instead, 
made a grimace of dis- 
appointment and a 
sign for me to take his 
only chair. He him- 
self sat down on his 
trunk, a shiny black 
leather box under the 
dormer window. 

‘*Now tell me,’’ he 
demanded, ‘‘ewelly— 
e-verree thing !’’ 

I gave him the full 
history of my summer, 
while he sat blinking sagely, nodding, and 
from time to time cutting in with a shrewd, 
pointed question. 

‘“*Too bad. Chim, it is too bad,’’ he de- 
clared, when I had finished. ‘‘Wait. I help 
you, Chim!’’ 

He rose, tiptoed to the door, opened it softly, 
and peered out on the landing, as if to make 
sure there was no eavesdropper there; then, 


HE STAMMERED. 


| Shutting the door, he returned, fumbled in the 


neck of his shirt, drew forth a key, knelt before 
the black leather trunk, and began to unlock it. 

‘*What are you after, Hsu?’’ I said, entirely 
mystified. 

**S-s-h!’’ he replied, over his shoulder. 
‘*Nobody know. ’’ 

Rummaging in the trunk, he brought out 
an ebony casket, which he unlocked with 
another key. 

‘*Look.’’? He laid it open on my knee. 
‘*You take some.’’ 

The casket was nearly full of gold coins, — 
five-dollar pieces, eagles, double eagles,—a 
shining hoard of treasure. 

‘‘Why, Chom !’? I cried, astounded. ‘‘What’s 
all this?’’ 

Kong Hsu chuckled. 

‘*You not know what it is?’’ he inquired, 
with sarcasm. ‘‘Go ’head. Take some, like 
you want. Go ’head.’’ 

Few things have so pleased and touched 
and embarrassed me all at once. When I 


explained why I could not dip my hand in 


and take what he freely offered, Kong Hsu 
was at first hurt, then crestfallen ; but presently 
he understood, cheered up again, and locked the 
casket of gold pieces away in its hiding place. 

‘*But, Hsu,’’ I ventured, ‘‘let me ask one 


| the courts, stowed away his nets and wheel- | we Often sat late into the night, studying hard, | or two questions?’’ 
Among all those| with only now and then a glance off the| 


Turn about was fair play: he always asked 
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them by the dozen, by the hundred. ‘‘You 
are not poor, Hsu. Then why do you live in 
this room, and this house?’’ 

Kong Hsu laughed. 

‘*Ho! My father is rich,’’ he said, proudly. 
‘‘My father send me large money allo time. 
My father what you cajl great man—out 
there. ’’ 

He waved his hand toward the light that 
streamed through the dormer window. Beyond 
a thicket of chimneys and telegraph wires the 
sun was going down. 

‘‘While I sleeping,’’ said Kong Hsu, pen- 
sively, ‘‘my father he think how I do. He 
like me too much. He send me large money. ’’ 

The boy stood looking at the sunset a while, 
silent. 

‘*But suppose bad lock. Suppose bad lock 
come to my father,’? he went on, slowly. 
**Suppose he get poor. Who can say, some 
time? Then I take that gold money, I go to 
my father. I say, ‘Sir, all this belong you. 
Take him back, to begin once more also.’ ”’ 

Kong Hsu turned from the window, and 
smiled. He seemed to me just then like a 
young prince who had said a very 
noble thing. A young prince, and 
here, on his father’s account, under 
the slope of this attic roof, he was 
living more abstemiously than a 
pauper ! 

‘* Hsu, my boy,’’ I began, and 
stopped; for something caught me in 
the throat. ‘‘Hsu, I only wish—you’re 
a4 brick! I wish your friend Jim 
Curtane had remembered his father 
half so well. ’’ 

He stared at me, wondering. 

‘*All boy,’’ said he, ‘‘any boy love 
his father. Is it not so in this coun- 
try?”’ 

And the twilight fell in our garret. 

We were fast friends now, and re- 
mained so through that college year. 
I owed the youngster for a lesson that 
was beyond gold money and without 
price. Of course I tried to repay him. 
We did our studying together; we 
called on several good women, who 
were kind and mother-like to the 
small foreigner; we discussed, by 
question and answer, everything 
under the sun. He was always learn- 
ing, learning, storing up. 

**Chom, ’’ I used to say, whenever he 
drove me into a corner, ‘‘why do you 
ask ten thousand questions a day?’’ 

‘“*Tf I do not ask,’’ replied Hsu, 
pityingly, ‘‘how shall I know?’’ 

Here is the close of a letter he sent 
to some Chinese boy in Washington. He made 
me correct it, although I havg found many 
worse mistakes in the letters of American 
college men: 

‘*Write soon to you friend Kong Hsu, for 
people are kind here, but he is much alone. 
Do not lose heart. Study hard, stick to our 
books, and we will make China the greatest 
nation on earth.’’ 

Toward spring, we played ‘‘pass’’ in the 
landlady’s back yard. Kong Hsu picked up 
the rudiments of baseball along with mud and 
grounders. One day afterward, he burst into 
my room, red-faced, and with excitement 
cried : 

‘“*T make the school team, Chim! I am 
beating Dan Ryan, and they call me short- 
stoop! Thank you for teaching. ’’ 

On the next Saturday, boys of his own 
age came trooping upstairs to call for him, 
and took him away with them to an accom- 
paniment of clattering bats. That made 
him very ‘‘glat,’’ he admitted; but his work 
suffered no neglect through ‘‘ shortstoop- 
ing,’’ for, as one of his new comrades told 
me, Kong Hsu remained at the head of his 
class. 

Then June arrived once more, and with it 
my degree, and good-by to college. In the 
midst, like a thunderbolt, my Uncle Joris 
hurled another telegram: 

**Come down here at once. ’’ 


by 
: 


Kong Hsu, when he read the writing | 


on the yellow paper, frankly and honestly 
wept. - 

“OQ Chim, you go! 
more !’” 

He ran into his room, and after a long 
time, came slowly out with something in his 
hand. 

‘Take this.’’ He laid in my palm a hard, 
smooth, knobby thing like a pebble. ‘‘For— 
for good lock!’’ he stammered. ‘‘Do not 
fo’get you’ Chom !’’ 

We said good-by there on the attic stairs; 
but when I had run down with my bag, 
his voice hailed me in the street, from 
above: 

‘*Good lock! Do not fo’get you’ Chom!’’ 

His black crop-head was leaning far out 
from the dormer-window ledge. I could see 
him crying while he waved his arm and made 
believe to laugh. 

‘*Good-by, Chom!’’ 

I was round the corner and out of sight 
before I thought of looking at his keepsake in 
my hand. It was a piece of white jade, 
curiously veined with pink, and carved into 
the likeness of a prowling tiger. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


I do not see you any 
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NE spring in the ‘* 

early sixties, old 

Capt. Livy Purring- 
ton, a sailor of the clipper- 
ship period, finished a 
voyage and came home 
from Capetown. 

**T’m done with the sea, 
Sally, ’’ he said to his wife. 
“I’m going to buy a farm and settle down— 
on land. ’’ 

So he bought back the old Lusory Purring- 
ton place, far up the Androscoggin valley, a 
long way from the lure of the ocean wave. 

On his last voyage, Captain Purrington 
brought home, inside the barrel of an old 
blunderbuss, a remarkable historic souvenir, 
The Shenandoah had chased him out of his 
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drooping twigs. The un- | 
suspecting old captain was | 
wont to point them out 
proudly to his neighbors 
and friends as the weeping 
willows he brought from 
the grave of Napoleon on 
his last voyage at sea. 
Aunt Sally, who was a| 
conscientious soul], must have felt a little queer, 
hearing the old captain tell that Napoleon | 
willow story so often; but for years she never | 
breathed a word about the willows to anyone. | 
Perhaps she thought that what the old captain | 
and his friends did not know would not hurt | 
them; or else she chose to take a load on 
her conscience and bear it, rather than have 
her husband disappointed over the willows. 








a 
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WE STOPPED AT SEVERAL HOUSES, 


| course, and he had sought refuge in the shore 
water at the island of St. Helena. If his ship 
had not been a very fast sailer, he would not 
have been able to escape at all. Asit was, the 
privateer lay outside the roadstead for several 
days, waiting for him; but one dark, stormy 
night he managed to slip by the Confederates, 
and got away. 

While ‘‘coopered up there at St. Helena, ’’— 
as Captain Purrington expressed it, —he several 
times climbed the six-hundred-foot wooden 


privateer, which was lurking like a beast of 
prey behind the lofty headlands alongshore. 
Once he went over the hills to Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s grave at Longwood. Before he re- 
turned to his ship, he clipped two twigs from 
the weeping willows that stood near the grave. 
Those slips he brought home, rolled in a damp 
cloth inside the bell-mouthed gun barrel. 

The old song, ‘‘Napoleon’s Grave,’’ ap- 
pealed to the sentiment of the matter-of-fact 
Yankee sea captain: 

On a lone barren isle, where the wild roaring 


billow 
Assails the stern rock, and the loud tempests 


rave, 
The hero lies still neath the low-drooping 
willow, 
That like fond weeping mourners leaned 
over his grave. 

Captain Purrington gave the slips to Aunt 
Sally to set out up at the new farm; and 
she set them out and tried her best to make 
them live. She knew that her husband would 
be mightily disappointed if those trophies from 
his last sea voyage should die. 

For some reason, the shoots did not germi- 
nate; perhaps the long sea voyage from St. 
| Helena to Portland had proved too much for 
them. Aunt Sally watered them and watered 
them, yet no signs of buds appeared; and 
at last, in despair, she practiced a pious fraud 
on her husband. During the latter part of 
May, Captain Purrington was away from home 
for nearly two weeks, settling the accounts of 
his last voyage; and on one of those days, 
Aunt Sally drove down to the little village of 





evening. 

When Captain Purrington returned, he was 
much pleased to see on each side of the garden 
gate two little willow shoots just bursting into 
leaf. 

The willows thrived, and in the course of 
eleven years had grown into two rather hand- 
some weeping-willow trees, with hundreds of 





staircase at Ladder Hill, in order to watch the | 


New Gloucester, where, in the old burying | 
ground, grew a weeping willow that she had | 
| seen on a former visit. She clipped several | 
twigs off that willow, pinned them under her | 
petticoat, and set out for home with them that | 











AND SANG “NAPOLEON'S GRAVE.” 


The year my class was graduated from the 
academy, we were trying to, raise $100 for 
the graduation expenses. It was hard to raise 
$100 in those years following the Civil War. 
By 1873 all property values had depreciated, 
and money was very scarce. 

We held more than ten class meetings, in 
order to discuss plans. One plan was to plant 
and care for twenty gardens, belonging to the 
well-to-do people of the village. Another was 
to get two hundred young mountain-ash trees 
from the natural meadows on Lurvey’s Stream, 
and set them out in dooryards and on lawns, 
at fifty cents each. But neither idea proved 
attractive to many householders. 

In the class was a youth, named Orange Judd 
Robbins, who lived up the Androscoggin 
valley, near Captain Purrington’s place. After 
the mountain-ash plan collapsed, the ‘‘Orange 
Robin,’’ as we called him, proposed that we 
sell Napoleon willow slips. His plan was for 
the class to organize a glee club and make a 
musical tour of the villages near ours. A 
good plan, he thought, would be for us to go 
in a group to the doors of the prosperous, sing 
‘‘Napoleon’s Grave,’’ then tell why we had | 
called, and offer to set out a Napoleon willow 
slip. 

The plan appeared to promise fun and profit ; 
and as we had four or five pretty good voices 
in the class, it was unanimously adopted. 

When the Orange Robin went home over 
Sunday, he called on Aunt Sally Purrington, 
who was now a widow, and asked her for 
slips from her two Napoleon willows; for 
there were literally thousands of the little 
drooping twigs that could be clipped without 
injury to the trees. Aunt Sally consented, 
and when Orange came back Monday morning, 
he brought thirty or forty of the little twigs. 

After recitations on Monday afternoon, we 
started out with the willow slips; we stopped 
at several houses, sang ‘‘Napoleon’s Grave,’’ 
which we had carefully rehearsed, and then 
explained our mission to the people who came | 
to the doors or windows. We sold and set out | 
nine Napoleon willow slips that first afternoon, 
and we sold five more for the village cemetery 
the next day. We felt sure that the idea 
would ‘‘go’’ with the public, if we sang well, 
were merry about it, and told a good story of | 
old Captain Purrington and the Shenandoah. 

Orange went home that afternoon to get | 
another bundle of the willow shoots—three or | 
four hundred of them. He returned the next | 
morning when the class was at its Latin prose 
recitation, and waited in the anteroom until | 
we came out. He had a bundle of willow slips | 
rolled up in a newspaper. 

‘‘Something’s happened,’’ he said, looking 








at us curiously. ‘‘Aunt Sally has owned up, 
and after all our efforts, our plan is ruined.’’ 
***Owned up?’ Owned up to what?’’ 


‘*We’re in a scrape,’’ said Robbins. ‘‘These 
are not Napoleon willows at all! The old lady 
has had an attack of conscience. She cried 


over it! The slips Captain Purrington brought 
home from Napoleon’s grave died; and while 
the old captain was away from home, Aunt 
Sally got some fresh ones from down New 
Gloucester way and set them out. What we’ve 
been selling for Napoleon willows are nothing 
but New Gloucester willows !’’ 

Ansel Coburn whistled; so did my cousin 
Addison, and so did Hiram Sewell. 

‘* And we have sung ‘ Napoleon’s Grave’ and 
sold those willows to people!’’ Lucia Scribner 
exclaimed. 

‘*And what’s worse, taken people’s money 
for them !’’ Theodora added. 

For a whole long minute we sat and looked 
at each other; then one member of the class 
—I will not give his name—winked solemnly, 
went to the anteroom door, peeped out, and 
closed it softly. ‘‘We’re not to blame,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We thought they were all 
right. I’m sorry the old lady’s con- 
fessed; but let it go. What’s the 
harm ?’’ 

To this day I remember the disap- 
proving looks on the faces of those 
who heard him. Addison laughed, 
and said, ‘‘What made you get up, 
listen at the door, and shut it, before 
you made that suggestion ?’’ 

The fellow flushed; and no one 
offered any further comment. 

Hiram suggested that we take the 
advice of Mr. Kennard, the preceptor, 
on the subject. 

‘*No, siree!’’ cried Bronson Chap- 
lin. ‘‘I would be ashamed to have 
to ask him or anyone else for advice 
on such a subject! This is purely a 
question of class honor, and of our 
personal honor, too.’’ 

‘*Right you are!’’ exclaimed Hiram. 
**What we want to do is to go round 
this afternoon where we sold those 
bogus willows, hand back the money, 
pull up the shoots, and tell the people 
that we were deceived. But we can’t 
unsing the song, very well,’’ he added, 
laughing. 

We went round the village that eve- 
ning, and handed back the money we 
had collected. The people laughed, 
but probably thought none the less of 
us. As we did not quite like to 
expose old Aunt Sally Purrington, 
we merely said there had been a mistake made 
as to the source from which the willow slips 
had come. 

Bronson Chaplin proposed the following ques- 
tion for the class debate Thursday evening: 

‘*What would have been the final result if 
Aunt Sally had never confessed ?’’ 

Bronson argued that if the old lady had 
held her peace, all that part of New England 
would have been covered in time with willows 
supposed to have come from Napoleon’s grave. 

**Now,’’ he continued, ‘‘when the whole 
population of a country believes that a certain 
thing is so, that thing becomes truth to them. 
If, therefore, Aunt Sally hadn’t owned up, 
these willows would have been true Napoleon 
willows! Can anyone deny it?’’ 

Hiram rose to say that what Bronson had 
said was all evidently true, and that in con- 
firmation of it he would cite a parallel case 
from astronomy. 

‘*In former times,’’ he said, ‘‘all the world 
believed that the earth was flat, and that the 
sun and stars revolved round it once in twenty- 
four hours. Now if the gentleman’s argu- 
ment is correct, as it doubtless is, the earth 
was flat at that time because people thought 
so, and the sun did revolve round it every day. 
If the earth is round nowadays,—as some 
believe,—it has surreptitiously changed from 
flat to round. Logic is logic. Isn’t that so?’’ 

At this point, Addison, who was presiding, 
cut short the debate by saying that the gentle- 
men on both sides were juggling with truth. 

When the Orange Robin went home Friday 
night, the old lady was out at the door, to see 
him as he went by. ‘‘She asked me all about 
it, and said she was terribly sorry,’’ Orange 
afterward informed us. 

She was out beside the road to hail him 
again when he passed her place on his way 
back to the academy at six o’clock Monday 
morning; and she handed him a sealed envel- 
ope that she said she wanted him to take 
along and give to the class. 

Robbins brought the envelope in great glee. 
‘“‘T’m sure there’s money in it,’’ he said. 
‘*The old captain left Aunt Sally well off, 
you know.’’ 

Ansel opened it for us. 
twenty-dollar greenbacks ! 

We hailed the gift with uproarious acclama- 
tions. Theodora, I believe, did say once that 
perhaps we ought not to take it from Aunt 
Sally. But Hiram cried, ‘‘I think it will be 
kind to the old lady to give her a chance to 
salve over that little sore spot on her conscience ! 
I move we take her votive offering and send 
her our hearty thanks.’’ 

And we did. 


It contained five 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, LOUVAIN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


yous temper is really too valuable a pos- 
session to lose. 


Like Summer Clouds, True-hearted Men 
Receive Earth’s Gifts to give again. 


T is bad enough to be a doddering old man, 
but it is worse to be a doddering young one. 
HE class in geography must learn that as 
one result of the war there is no longer 
any such city as St. Petersburg. The Russian 
government, objecting to the Germanic sound 
of that name, have determined to call their 
capital Petrograd—the stronghold of Peter. 


HE Philadelphia horse, like his human 

neighbors, now proudly rejoices in the 
individual paper drinking cup. His is not 
quite so small as theirs,—it probably holds a 
gallon or two,—but it is intended for a similar 
purpose. There has been an epidemic of 
glanders in Philadelphia, and the open horse 
troughs have been abolished. 

HE French military censors are strict, but 

they are characteristically polite. The 
wife of a soldier recently received an envelope 
addressed in the handwriting of her husband. 
On opening it, however, she found no letter 
inside, but instead, a slip of paper bearing 
these words in an unfamiliar hand: ‘‘Madam. 
Your husband is quite well, but he is too 


communicative. ’’ 
A GENERATION ago men of large wealth 
established private game preserves. To-day 
they are setting aside tracts of land as places 
of refuge for wild creatures. Mrs. Russell Sage 
not long ago bought and gave to the government 
an island in the Mississippi as a bird refuge. 
Now Mr. C. C. Worthington has offered the 
State of New Jersey a tract of eight thousand 
acres of mountain land as a perpetual game 
preserve. The incidents show a change of 
sentiment that must be pleasing to all lovers 
of wild animals. 


N August 11th, it was officially announced 
that the German losses during the siege of 
Liége were about twenty-two thousand—two 
thousand killed and twenty thousand wounded. 
We can realize to some extent the terrible 
nature of the present war if we remember that 
this opening engagement cost Germany more 
than the Battle of Waterloo cost Wellington. 
At Austerlitz, in 1805, Napoleon lost only 
seven thousand men, and the allies less than 
thirteen thousand. The Germans lost nine 
thousand at Sedan, the decisive battle of the 
Franco-Prussian War. And the Battle of 
Liége was only a minor engagement. 
URING the last six months Dayton, Ohio, 
has tried the experiment of placing the 
control of its municipal affairs in the hands of 
a city manager. So far the result has been 
gratifying. The establishment of adequate 
health service, free clinics and pure milk sta- 
tions has reduced the death rate of babies by 
one-half. The city has two large new parks, 
with facilities for bathing and boating. Excel- 
lent symphony concerts are to be given during 
the coming winter in city buildings. A civic 
planning board is studying plans for the future 
growth of the city. Supplies cost less and 
work is done more cheaply than under the old 
system of government. 
ARGE Number 5, the first of the line of 
freight boats between New Orleans and 
the upper Mississippi, arrived at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, early in August. The boat received 
a hearty welcome from the city officials and 
the people of St. Paul. The proprietor of the 
line has promised that freight boats shall run 
regularly within a year between the levees of 
New Orleans and the new municipal river 
terminals in Minnesota. The new barges are 
propelled by gas engines. They draw little 
water, and are, it is believed, better fitted for 
service on the Mississippi than the old-fash- 
ioned steamboats were. The promoters of the 





new line have copied the barge system that 
has proved so successful on the Rhine and 
other rivers of Europe. 


* ¢ 


THE WAR AND AMERICAN 
FARMERS. 


ILL the European war, by causing 
an increased demand for agricultural 
products, benefit the farmers of this 

country? It is by no means certain that it will. 

The savings of the world in one year may 
amount to $5,000, 000,000 or $6,00U, 000,000; the 
war will destroy that amount of wealth in three 
or four months. Consider the resulting scarcity 
of capital throughout the world, the consequent 
restriction of production, the diminished supply 
of labor, the increase in the rate of interest. 
Farmers cannot escape the effects of such 
economic disturbances. 

Suppose that most farm products do advance ; 
does it follow that there will be a real increase 
in profit to the farmer? Will farmers as a 
group lose more than they gain on account 
of the higher prices they must pay for every- 
thing they buy? Farmers are consumers as 
well as producers; they are buyers as well 
as sellers, even of agricultural products. 

Suppose that wheat goes to $1.50 or $2 a 
bushel. How many farms in one hundred 
raise wheat? Only twenty-three. Conse- 
quently, seventy-seven farmers must pay exor- 
bitant prices to twenty-three farmers for one 
of the principal articles of food. Most wheat 
farmers buy their flour from the merchant; 
they will have to surrender in that way some 
of the profit that they may receive for un- 
ground wheat. 

No farm produces everything, or nearly 
everything, that its owner needs. Potatoes 
grow on only one-half of all the farms, and 
sweet potatoes on only eighteen per cent. of 
them. Cotton may go to fifteen or twenty 
cents a-pound, but we must remember that 
less than one-quarter of the farms raise cotton. 
Sugar, dry beans and rice are raised on only a 
small proportion of our farms. Moreover, if 
the war continues, the prices of clothing, and 
of almost all sorts of manufactured goods, will 
rise. 

It is not even certain that there will be an 
increased effective European demand for our 
farm products, not excepting wheat. Europe 
has suspended credit payments and will take 
only gold; consequently it must pay gold. As 
a rule, the nations at war are not paying, and 
cannot pay in goods, and the loan market of 
this country has been closed to them. Cotton 
manufacturing is paralyzed in the warring 
nations, which have taken yearly about two- 
thirds of our crop. Fruits have been exported 
from the United States to the countries at war 
to the value of $20,000,000 a year. That de- 
mand has ceased absolutely. 

We have no meat that we can afford to 
export. If we do export it, the price of meat, 
and of meat animals, will advance, and there 
will bea wasteful slaughter of immature cattle. 
It would be a misfortune both to the farmers 
and. to the nation to increase or even to con- 
tinue the overslaughter of meat animals that 
has occurred in recent years. 

The European war cannot really benefit the 
farmers of the United States. Small groups 
of producers here and there may profit by it, 
but when the actual results of the great up- 
heaval begin to make themselves felt, the 
farming population as a whole must face a 
diminished market and lower prices. 


* © 


THE NEW POPE. 


HE college of cardinals faced a task of 
more than ordinary responsibility when 
they entered the papal conclave on the 
last day of August. They must have felt that 
the future of the Roman Catholic Church and 
the influence it will exert on bleeding and ex- 
hausted Christendom in the new age that is to 
follow this great war, depended, in large meas- 
ure, on the wisdom of their choice. That they 
came so quickly to a conclusion shows that 
they are generally agreed on the fitness of 
Benedict XV for his office. f 
Here in America ,we do not know much 
about the new Pope. He has only been a 
cardinal since last May, and his name was not 
among those generally mentioned as ‘‘papable’’ 
before the conclave met. It is known, how- 
ever, that, like Leo XIII, and unlike Pius 
X, he is a member of an aristocratic Italian 


| family, originally of Genoa, and that he was 


long the friend and official associate of Cardinal 
Rampolla, who was the papal secretary of state 
under Leo XIII. He may fairly be supposed 
to inherit the political ideals and policies of 





those men, and it is reasonable also to believe 
that his long training in what is virtually the 
‘‘foreign office’? of the Catholic Church will 
be of service to him in the confused and 
difficult situation that he will have to meet. 
He promises to be a ‘‘political’’ rather than a 
‘*religious’’ Pope, and to exert the influence 
of his office in diplomatic rather than in 
dogmatic ways. At the same time, he stood 
well with the late Pope, and he is not likely 
to reverse the attitude of the church toward 
‘*modernism’’ in theology, although he may 
not fight it with the energy of Pius X. 

To sum up, Benedict XV is a man of 
learning, of long political experience, and of a 
moderately liberal temper. He is only sixty 
years old, which is young for a Pope, and he 
may look forward to ten or even twenty years 
in the Vatican. How he will deal with the 
mighty problems that lie before him, no one 
ean tell. His success or failure will depend 
on the tact, the wisdom, and the force of per- 
sonality that he discloses. 


* © 


WOMEN AND BUSINESS. 


N Englishwoman of rank who believes in 
A giving to the world what the world 
needs is teaching her compatriots how 
to take care of their money. She has found 
young Englishwomen supremely ambitious, 
yet curiously ignorant; convinced of their 
ability to reform an imperfect civilization, yet 
incapable of managing their own affairs; self- 
confident and self-assertive, yet perilously 
dependent on agents, lawyers, and trustees for 
the safety of their daily lives. 

As much might be said of American girls, 
who are often taught how to make money, but 
seldom how to keep it. The resources of two 
continents are taxed for their education; at 
twenty-one, how many of them can be trusted 
to invest a thousand dollars? They do not 
know the difference between bonds and stocks, 
or why one should be a safer purchase than the 
other. They do not know whether four per 
eent., or five, or six, or seven, is a reasonable 
rate of interest. They have never heard of a 
clearing house, and the whole banking system 
is as much of a mystery to them as the rites of 
Eleusis. And this in a country where fortunes 
fluctuate, where the rich man of to-day is the 
poor man of to-morrow, where ‘‘securities’’ 
often belie their name, where the clauses of 
an income tax puzzle a financier, and where 
only knowledge and discretion can save us from 
the ‘‘shrinkage’’ that spells disaster. 

It is a common reproach that women are 
unbusinesslike, yet very little care is taken to 
make them anything else. What father gives 
to his daughter the careful training that he 
gives to his son? Who teaches her commercial 
integrity and commercial honor? It is assumed 
that she is in training for citizenship; respon- 
sive to that high ideal, she joins a club, and 
visits the slums, and tries to understand the 
difference between the tenets of the Republi- 
can and those of the Democrat. But of the 
rudiments of finance,—of bonds, stocks, mort- 
gages and ground rents, of bookkeeping and 
the balancing of accounts, —she knows little or 
nothing. That she is allowed to remain in 
such ignorance is a cruel injustice, for it 
shames her intelligence, narrows her activities, 
and endangers the dignity and independence 
of her life. 


® © 


THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR. 


HE bankers were counted on to pre- 
vent a great war in Europe, by with- 
holding the money to pay for it. Even 

now persons declare that the war cannot go on 
long because it costs too much. War is very 
bad economy; that has been abundantly 
shown; but when the men of half a dozen 
countries are fully intent on the business of 
killing one another and destroying property, 
they do not stop because it is uneconomic. 
Complete exhaustion may finally end a war, 
and lack of money is one form of exhaustion. 
When armies are worn out with fighting and 
cannot get food, and the ammunition has been 
used up, and money is no longer procurable, a 
war may stop. But where powerful nations 
are concerned, it takes a long time to reach that 
degree of prostration, even when the hostilities 
are on as enormous a scale as they are now. 
Many persons also expected that the Social- 
ists, of whom there are several millions in 
Europe, would have a great influence against 
war. They would make trouble especially in 
Germany, it was said, if war became immi- 
nent. In France, Jaurés was shot, because 
he had been opposing the war; but it seems 
that before he was shot he had perceived and 
admitted that Socialist opposition to the war 


was hopeless, and that there was nothing for 
Socialists to do except to go in with the rest. 
That is what they have done,—syndicalists, 
pacifists, internationalists, all enemies of mili- 
tarism, but all fighting for France against the 
German invasion. It is said for them in their 
organ, the Bataille Syndicaliste, that if the 
war had been for France a war of conquest, 
they would have stood out against it; but that 
because it was a war of defense, they could not 
stand by and see their country overwhelmed. 
In Germany the Socialists had no chance 
to make their will known, or even to find out 
what it was. The militarists who brought on 
the war swept from their feet the diplomats 
who might have prevented it, and perhaps the 
Kaiser himself. The Socialists had no say in 
the matter. Neither had the Reichstag. One 
day there was peace; two days later all Ger- 
many was in a struggle for existence, and 
every able-bodied Socialist was journeying 
toward his place in the great military machine. 
Some persons here consider the Socialists as 
doctrinaires and devotees of a theory, but the 
Social Democrats of Germany have impressed 
some observers as being much like old-fashioned 
| American Democrats. If matters go wrong for 
Germany in the war, we may see the Socialists 
making a stand for a limited monarchy, if not 
for a republic. If Junkertum falls down, they 
may haveachance. So far they have had none. 


® 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 


USSIA must sooner or later play a great, 
perhaps an overshadowing, part in Euro- 
pean affairs. Her vast territory, her 

remarkable natural resources, her huge popu- 
lation,—it already amounts to 160,000,000,— 
and the endowment of her people as revealed 
in her art, music, and literature, give promise 
of incalculable power. What effect will this 
war have on her, whether through the efforts 
of other nations to curb or guide her, or through 
the action of her own government and people? 

The Germans fear Russia. As the great 
representative of the Slav peoples, the interest 
of Russia is to check the pressure of the Teu- 
tonic nations for expansion southward.through 
the Balkan peninsula to the Mediterranean, 
and beyond,—an expansion that the Pan- 
Germanists think is vital to the continued 
strength of Germany. Moreover, the Germans 
look down on Russia, because she is half 
Asiatic. Thgy believe that if her power is 
not curbed, she will overwhelm their own 
civilization with a wave of barbarism. A 
German triumph would stay the Russian ad- 
vance for a time—whether long or short, no 
man can say. 

Nations with democratic traditions, like 
France and England, although they are at the 
moment in alliance with Russia, find much in 
her internal policy that is abhorrent. They 
see in her government a military despotism 
that maintains itself by keeping the people 
in ignorance and superstition. Those coun- 
tries will hardly be satisfied not to urge reform 
on the Russian government, and Russia, under 
heavy obligation to them, cannot afford to dis- 
regard their advice. 

But the great hope for Russia lies within 
herself. It has always been war that has 
marked the forward steps of her slow progress. 
Following the Crimean War came the emanci- 
pation of the serfs; after the war with Japan, 
came the institution of the Duma—a delibera- 
tive body that, although its representative 
character has been weakened, still has vitality. 
In the present war, the government is making 
every effort to draw to its support the races 
that it has hitherto persecuted. The Czar 
promises political autonomy to the Poles; he 
appeals to the Jews as his ‘‘beloved ones,”’ 
and actually condescends to issue his proclama- 
tion to them in the Yiddish tongue. 

Those who know Russian history may 
reasonably distrust these promises made in 
time of peril; but this war seems to have 
brought all races and classes in Russia into a 
feeling more nearly like national unity than 
anything that the country has ever known 
before. Whether the nation wins or loses, the 
ultimate effect may well be a greater degree of 
power for the people. 


oo ¢ 
CURRENT>* EVENTS 


NGRESS.—On September 4th, President 

Wilson came before Congress and read a 
message that recommended the immediate 
enactment of a law that will produce $100,- 
000,000 revenue annually. The war has seri- 
ously diminished the customs receipts, and the 
necessity of additional revenue is urgent. The 
Committee on Ways and Means is at work 
drafting a bill that will meet the situation. 




















On the same day, the conference committee of 
the Senate and House reached an agreement 
on the trade commission bill. The bill, as 
the committee reported it, contains an amend- 
ment that gives the new trade commission 
authority to refuse to investigate reports of 
‘‘unfair competition’ if it believes no good 
would follow such an investigation. 
& 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS. —.. ‘4 declared in Washington that 
another appeal for permission to raise railway 
rates is to be made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the ground that the war has 
destroyed the foreign market for securities, and 
made the payment or refunding of many heavy 
obligations that are about to mature impossible. 
® 


ESTERN LABOR TROUBLES.—The 
grand jury at Trinidad, Colorado, has 
brought in a finding that the loss of life and 
property that attended .the strike disorders of 
last spring were owing primarily to ‘‘armed 
mobs made up of members of the United Mine 
Workers of America,’’ and has recommended 
indictments in keeping with that finding. —— 
On September 7th, President Wilson sent to 
the mine workers and employees of the Colo- 
rado coal field, the draft of a suggested basis 
for adjustment of the strike that has been 
worked out by the commissioners of concilia- 
tion appointed by the President. The plan 
provides for a three-year truce, and the reém- 
ployment of all striking miners who have not 
been found guilty of violating the law. The 
owners are to give up employing mine guards, 
and the miners are to give up picketing, 
colonizing, or ‘‘mass campaigning’’ during 
the existence of the truce. A commission of 
three men is to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, which shall act as a 
final board of appeal on all grievances urged 
by the miners, and not otherwise settled by 
the employers.——Martial law has been pro- 
claimed at Butte, Montana, where renewed 
disorders attend the rivalry between hostile 
organizations of mine workers. 
& 
NEW POPE.—On 
September 3d, the col- 
lege of cardinals elected 
Cardinal Giacomo della 
Chiesa, the Archbishop 
of Bologna, to be Pope. 
He has chosen Benedict 
XV as his papal title. 
The new Pope was born 
in 1854, and was created 
a cardinal by Pius X only 
last May. He has ap- 
pointed Cardinal Domenic 
Ferrata papal secretary of state. Cardinal 
Ferrata was for many years papal nuncio at 
Paris. e 


EXICO.—On September 6th, General Car- 

ranza deciined to accept the terms that 
General Zapata laid down as a condition 
of his submission to Carranza’s authority. 
Zapata is expected to renew hostilities, and 
a counter-revolution, led by General Aguilar, 
late of Huerta’s army, has begun in the region 
between Puebla and Vera Cruz.——On Sep- 
tember 7th, word came from Washington that 
President Wilson has offered to withdraw the 
American troops at Vera Cruz if Carranza 
will resign the oftice of provisional president in 
favor of some other leading Mexican; to recog- 
nize Carranza as provisional president if he 
will agree not to be a candidate at the next 
election ; or to recugnize him as first chief, but 
not as president, and to agree that he shall be 
a candidate for president at the election. In 
the latter case, the American troops would 
remain at Vera Cruz until after the election. 
—On September 9th, it was reported that 
General Villa and General Obregon had agreed 
on a programme for the coming election. Ac- 
cording to the plan, no military man is to be 
eligible for the oftice of president. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


While the war continues, the Nature and 
Science column will be found on another page. 


The week that began September 3d made 
perfectly clear the means by which the German 
general staff hoped to crush the army of the 
allies and take Paris. The strategy consisted 
in a succession of blows delivered by superior 
numbers on the left flank of the allies, the more 
gradual advance of the centre, and a purely 
defensive attitude on the part of the German 
left, which must have been considerably weak- 
ened to supply the troops needed at the other 
extremity of theline. The object was to crush 
the allies’ left wing, to break through their 
centre and isolate Paris from the main body 
of the French army. The movement appeared 
to be brilliantly successful for a time, and the 
allies were shelled or turned out of one posi- 
tion after another on their left flank, until 
Paris seemed to be in grave danger. Amiens 
and Laon were occupied, and the fortress of La 
Fere was taken. The next reports showed the 
German right at Creil and Senlis, hardly thirty 
miles from Paris. The fierce attack by Gen- 
eral von Kluck’s army, directed mainly at the 
British troops, had actually forced the allies’ 
battle line back forty miles in four days. 
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At the same time, word came that the 
army of the centre, under the crown prince, 
Duke Albrecht of Wiirttemberg, and General 
von Hausen, had driven in the centre of the 
allies, and obliged them to evacuate Rheims, 
while it threatened the strong fortress of 
Verdun. The rapidity of the German advance 
was so remarkable, in view of the fact that the 
allied armies were nowhere reported as routed, 
that it began to appear that the retreat of the 
allies was a part of their strategy, intended to 
delay and exhaust the German army and 
weaken its lines of communication. 

On September 7th, the German right was 
reported as turning eastward away from 
Paris, and it appeared probable then that the 
uNDeRwooo & uNverwooo Germans had given up 
the hope of enveloping 
and crushing the allies’ 
left, which was now sup- 
ported by the outer forti- 
fications of Paris, and that 
it was being called in to 
help the German centre 
break through the allies’ 
battle line near Vitry- 
le- Francois. The dis- 
patches on September ‘th 
indicated that the allied 
left, under General French and General 
d’Amade, not only checked the German ad- 
vance at Précy, but had themselves turned 
it, and begun to drive it back. The Germans 
are not likely to besiege Paris until they have 
won a decisive battle with the main allied 
army. On September 9th, the fall of the 
French fortress of Maubeuge after a siege of 
two weeks, and the capture of 40,000 prisoners, 
was announced from Berlin. 

The German army in Belgium took the 
offensive during the week, drove the Belgians 
out of Termonde, back on Antwerp, and 
occupied Ghent. The Belgians have begun 
to flood the country round Antwerp, and the 
city is to be defended to the last. The Ger- 
mans have declared Belgium to be a German 
province, and one of their generals is acting 
as its governor. Dinant has been destroyed 
by the Germans on the ground that soldiers 
have been shot by citizens of the town. 

In the east, the chief news is the collapse 
of the Austrian offense in the north. The battle 
at Lemberg was a great disaster from the 
Austrian point of view, and it has put all 
Galicia virtually at Russia’s merey. One 
million five hundred thousand men are reported 
to have engaged in this great battle. There is 
said to be much disaffection among the Austrian 
subjects of Slavic blood, and the inefficiency 
of the Austrian armies seems to point in the 
same direction. It is not yet clear whether 
the Russian army that has taken Lemberg 
will push forward across Galicia to invade 
Germany through Silesia, or whether it will 
cross the Carpathians and invade Hungary. 
The Russian army in. Poland is attacking 
the Austrian force near Lublin, and is appar- 
ently driving that, likewise, back of the Car- 
pathians. If they accomplish that result, the 
way will be cleared for a general advance of 
the Russian armies through East Prussia and 
Silesia. The unwillingness the allies have 
shown to risk a general and decisive engage- 
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ment in France is doubtless intended to keep 


Germany’s main force ovcupied there as long 
as possible, in order that Russia may have 
time to clear her path for the invasion of Ger- 
many. Servia is undertaking an invasion of 
Bosnia, and Roumania is reported to be eager 
to declare war against Austria. Vienna is 
said to be in a state of panic. King William 
of Albania has abandoned his capital, Durazzo, 
and fled to Italy. 

Word comes from Petrograd (St. Petersburg) 
that the Czar, in recognition of the bravery of 
Jewish soldiers, has ordered that members of 
that race be hereafter permitted to hold com- 
missions in the Russian army and navy. 
There is a persistent report that a Russian 
army of considerable size has been brought 
round from Archangel in English ships, and 
landed either in France or Belgium. 

Fears have been entertained that Turkey 
would declare war in support of Germany, 
and German officers are reported to be in 
charge of military preparations at Constanti- 
nople. That action by Turkey would probably 
consolidate the Balkan nations on the side of 
the allies. The chief danger in such a case 
would be the rousing of the Mohammedans toa 
religious war against the Christians in several 
of the Sultan’s dominions. 

There are reports that Japan will land 
troops on Chinese territory, in order to attack 
Tsing-tao, although she would thereby violate 
the neutrality of China. The Japanese Diet 
met in special session on September 9th. 

No further naval engagements are reported, 
but the British cruiser Pathfinder and a Wil- 
son line steamer were sunk by floating mines 
in the North Sea, with some loss of life. 

England has announced her intention to 
release cargoes owned by neutrals in captured 
German vessels, in most cases without refer- 
ence to prize courts. That is in keeping with 
a contention the United States has long up- 
held, that private property at sea ought not to 
be liable to confiscation unless it is contraband 
of war. President Wilson has set October 4th 
as a day of prayer for peace in Europe. 


SICK DOCTOR 
PROPER FOOD PUT HIM RIGHT. 


The food experience of a physician in his own | 
case when worn and weak from sickness and 
when needing nourishment the worst way, is val- 
uable: 
“An attack of gripp, so severe it came near mak- 
ing an end of me, left my stomach in such condi- 
tion I could not retain any ordinary food. I knew 
of course that I must have food nourishment or I | 
could never recover. 
“I began to take four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts and cream three times a day and for 2 weeks 
this was almost my only food. It tasted so deli- 
cious that I enjoyed it immensely and my stomach | 
handled it perfectly from the first mouthful. It 
was so nourishing I was quickly built back to 
normal health and strength. 
“Grape-Nuts is of great value as food to sustain 
life during serious attacks in which the stomach 
is so deranged it cannot digest and assimilate 
other foods. 
“I am convinced that were Grape-Nuts more 
widely used by physicians, it would save many | 
lives that are otherwise lost from lack of nourish- | 
ment.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. \ 
The most perfect food in the world. Trial of | 
Grape-Nuts and cream 10 days proves. “There’s | 
a Reason.” | 
Look in packages for the little book, ““The Road | 
to Wellville.”’ | 
Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 











Write for the Peter Newell 
Colored Picture Post Cards 
‘*Adventures of the 
Bigger- Than- Weather Boys” 
Send them to your friends or frame the series 
for your room. Peter Newell is famous as a 


bs tt artist and writer, Just ask for these 
pots na aie. are yours. 












Fun Coats | 
» Of the Nation | 


Its fun to wear a 
“patrick.” It keeps you 
warm; your legs are 
free to run play. 
* nmangenl are for 

ys and girls and 
their parents. 
Wear a “patrick” | 
and laugh at the | 
weather. It will | | 
protect you frém 
wind, cold and 
drizzle. 


Bigger-Than-Weather 


Join the Bigger-Than-W eather Club. When 
you buy a* a ‘patrick’ you become a —-, 
Buttonhole Bele are in the poabet. — 

Best stores sell th 
m am em. You can get caps 





REE MACKINAW BOOK 
color Mac naws 


Bla shih 


Be Sure and Write for the Peter Newell Cards. 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 























45 Birch St. Duluth, Minn. 











Get This Car FREE 


And the Agency 


for Your 
Territory 





2 Passenger—4 Cylinder—Water 
Cooled— Shaft Drive—Selective Type Transmission 


Price $425. Write Now 
BEFORE YOU TURN THIS PAGE 


The most wonderful offer ever made 

to readers of this paper. A Big Advertising 

Plan which you can benefit by if you = 

in at once. Don’t let a minuteslip. Send for 

details tofay, me Rew! Write your name 
and address piainl. it means money 


you. 
Learn How to Make $100 to $400 
Every Month and Be Your OWN BOSS 
It’s easy and we will show you how. You can 
become an expert automobile man in a short 
time. No need toleave home. Our students | 


are coining money and and ay can too if you act 
immediately. Writ or Big Big Catalog and ail de all de- 


You Geta Gan | FREE and the Agency 


C. A. Coey, the world’s Premier Autoist and 
winner of many world’s records, builds this machine 
and makes you this offer. It’s no get rich quick scheme 
—so don’t delay writing today. It’s the most im- 
portant thing you can do y — just ask for details. 


Cc. A. COEY’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING 
976 COEY BLDG., 2010-12 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Ever-ready”’ 
ideal heating 


When the first cold rain, chill 
winds, fog or frost stops your 
vacation-outing and drives you 
hurriedly back to the city, how 
your home-coming is cheered by 
the knowledge that you have 
only to touch a match to a little 
kindling in the ever-ready 
IDEAL Boiler and within ten 
minutes feel the soft, June-like 
warmth distributed alike in 
every room and hall through the 
AMERICAN Radiators that 
stand like alert sentinels to 
guard you from every attack of 
raw or zero weather. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


Why not make yourself care-free by guarding 
your home against another on-coming season 
of old-fashioned heating discomforts by put- 
ting in at once an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and 
MERICAN Radiators. 
No matter how fiercely bleak winter rages at 
the doors or howls at the windows, the faster 
will be the natural flow of warmth to the 
AMERICAN Radiators to offset the cold. 
That’s the beauty of our 7. of heating 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
add to the joy of living because they banish 
the work and wear by keeping coal-dirt, ashes 
and soot out of the living rooms, and they 
reduce the cost of living in their great 
savings in fuel, lessened doctor bills and 
absence of repairs. 
The practical values and every-day economies 
and conveniences of these 
heating outfits have been 
demonstrated in thousands 
and thousands of homes, 
stores, schools, churches, 
hospitals, theaters, nota- 
ble buildings, etc., in 
nearly every civilized 
country, and endorsed by 
yoann & health officials, 
eers, and architects. 
That i is why IDEAL Boil- 
ers and AMERICAN Ra- 
diators are so fully guar- 
anteed. Yet they cost no 
more than ordinary types 
made without scientific 
tests of construction and 
capacity. Accept no sub- 
stitute. 
If you want to make your home a haven of 
comfort, don’t wait-until you build but com- 
fort your present house—on farm or in city— 
with an —_ 





CAN Radia- 
tors. Put out- 
fit in now at 
present at- 
tractive 
prices and 
when you can 
get the ser- 
vices of the 





most skilled 

tters. 
A No. 1-22-w IDEAL Boiler and Ask for free 
422 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN book: ‘* Ideal 
Radiators, costing the owner Heating,” 


$180, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods 
can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not in- 


which proves 
to you why 
these outfits 
are an invest- 
ment—not an 
expense. 
Write to-day. 


clude costs of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, and 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


$150 Vacuum Cleaner 


Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a genuine, 


practical sets-in-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 








AMERIGAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 
Write Depertmeat 30 CHICAGO 
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OU dainty, ardent little preacher, 
Your pulpit some low level limb, 

And “Teacher, Teacher, TEACHER, TEACHER!” 

Your only sermon, prayer, and hymn; 
It is a sermon worth the hearing, 

As eagerly you carol it; 
You bid us banish doubt and fearing, 

And live a life of grace and grit. 


Who is the Teacher you are praising, 
Your body vibrant with the word? 

And what His lesson most amazing 
That so exalts a tiny bird? 

Who can it be but He whose glory 
Fills and illumes the summer wood, 

Of all Whose work is but one story, 
That it is loving, strong, and good ? 


Sly-hidden on the ground below you, 
A wondrous, oven-arching nest. 
He was the Teacher wise to show you 
Just how and where to build it best. 
The little mate—He led you to her, 
Of all the birds, below, above; 
He filled your heart with zeal to woo her, 
And taught the one great lesson, love. 


No wonder all your feathers quiver, 
Eestatic with your sermon-song ; 
Did ever orator deliver 
A speech more vigorous and strong? 
Ah, dear and fervent little preacher, 
Great spirit in a body small, 
Your “Teacher, Teacher, TEACHER, TEACHER!” 
Shall be the Teacher of us all. 
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THE WAY OF FAITH. 


« H, I wish I had your 
faith!’’ cried the girl 
who was twenty-three. 

The woman who was seventy 
smiled into the troubled face. 

‘*Hasn’t your education taught 
you not to wish foolish things ?’’ 
she asked, with her voice full of tenderness. 
She was one of those who never have lost the 
key to youth, because they never have for- 
gotten how it feels to be young. 

The girl looked at her in astonishment. 

‘‘Why, what do you mean? I thought that 
you, at least, would think it the most impor- 
tant wish in the world!’’ 

‘‘Child, would you think it wise to cry out 
that you wanted to play the violin like Eliza- 
beth Dare?’’ 

‘‘Why, no—yes—I mean, it would be all 
right to wish, only you’d have to have the 
ability, and then practice six hours a day.’’ 

‘*Well?’’ her friend prompted her. 

‘*You mean faith is like that ?’’ 

‘“‘T mean that every child of God is born 
with the ability, but that it has to be culti- 
vated by practice. Faith isa laboratory course, 
not a lecture course. You could listen to ser- 
mons on faith from now till you die, and still 
not have a particle of faith yourself, just as 
you could take a score of courses in agricul- 
ture and not raise an ear of corn—unless you 
went out and planted it. My faith that you 
envy has come from going through all kinds of 
hard places—through sickness and anxiety and 
tosses of many kinds—with God. Again and 
again I’ve come to a place in my life where I 
could see no way out, and I’ve cried, ‘God, 
You are taking care of this—help me to keep 
my hands off!’ It wasn’t easy—no great thing 
is easy. Sometimes I failed miserably, but 
I kept on trying. And God never failed. 
Whether the-outcome was joy or sorrow, He 
was always there. And gradually I became 
more conscious of Him—gave things to Him 
more quickly, kept my hands eff more easily, 
till now—now I never think of trying to manage 
for myself. It is my first thought to carry 
things to Him.”’’ 

There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes. Then she spoke again, softly: 

**Go and build your own faith, child—build 
it, bit by bit, out of your own experience as 
life brings it to you. God will give you the 
proofs of .what you want,—of Himself, of 
answer to prayer, of immortality,—if you 
really seek them. But they will be your 
proofs, not mine—learned through your expe- 
riences, through the years. You never can 
have another’s faith any more than you can 
live another’s life. But you can have your 
own if you will.’”’ 
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THE NAILED-ON SMILE. 


‘“ ID you meet Miss Steel—and 

D her smile?’ Flo Edmunds 

asked her cousin, after the 

last guest had departed and the 

two had settled down to talk over 

the tea. “I tried to make sure that 

she was piloted to the frappé, but 

~ I was kept so busy just then that 

I couldn’t manage it. Don’t tell me that you 
missed her!” 

“I remember meeting a Miss Steel,” Kathleen 
answered, “but —’”’ 

“Then you met the smile,” Flo interrupted, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘She is never without it. Isn’t it a 
pity for anyone to get the smiling habit to that 
extent? It looks as if it were nailed to her face. 
It’s the original smile-that-never-comes-off —” 

“Hush, O hush, child!’ 

The girl lifted startled eyes to the face of her 








mother’s dearest friend, who stood looking down 
at her. 

“Why, Aunt Helma,” she protested, “what is the 
matter? What have I done? How can forever- 
and-forever smiles mean anything in the world?”’ 

Mrs. Laughlin did not speak for a moment ; when 
she did, her voice was low and moved. 

“You didn’t know, child. I didn’t realize. I 
supposed that everyone knew; but of course you 
were only a child, and people don’t talk about it 
now. She lost everything, dear, in one terrible 
year—everything, I mean, that most people count 
worth while—money, her home, her loved ones. 
That was not the worst—there was disgrace, too; 
disgrace of the brother who was dearer than her 
own soul. For twelve years he has been paying 
the penalty in prison. Yet through it all she never 
has lost her courage or her faith in God; never has 
allowed herself to become embittered or calloused. 
If I should tell you what she has borne and how 
she has borne it, it would almost break your heart. 
That ‘nailed-on smile’ of hers is to me like a war- 
worn battle flag. I honor her for it from the 
depths of my heart every time I see it. I do not 
know how many times, in battles of my own, I 
have caught sight of it, and prayed that I might 
be even half as brave as she.” 

The girl’s young eyes were full of tears. ‘Oh, 1 
didn’t know; I never dreamed!” she cried, re- 
pentantly. 
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A POET’S PICTURE OF LIEGE. 


HEN, shortly after the Franco-Prussian 

War, Victor Hugo visited Belgium and 

journeyed along the valley of the Meuse, 
through the towns whose names the war maps 
have made so familiar to us all, he noted the 
“vast fortifications perched like eagles’ nests 
upon the rocks” at Dinant and Huy, and their 
war-like picturesqueness won his admiration no 
less than the charm of shady forest road and smil- 
ing farmstead, But at Liége—Liége of the famous 
ring of forts, city of tragedy and valor!—the poet 
was disappointed, for he found history, antiquities 
and romantic associations swallowed up, as he 
believed, in commercial success and ostentatious 
new wealth. The people, he thought, were intent 
on nothing except buying and selling. Yet, how- 
ever the great Frenchman erred in interpreting 
the spirit, his poet’s eye, by a curious illusion, 
beheld, as he first approached the place, the fact 
of to-day in the fancy of forty years ago. 


“The shades of evening drew near—the wind 
ceased blowing, the trees SS was 
heard except the Doe of the water; —e 
burned dimly in neighboring houses; everything 

came f lost in the dusk. The passengers 
yawned and said, ‘ We shall be in Liége in an hour.’ 

“At that moment, at the foot of the hills, which 
loomed dark and scarcely visible, two round balls 
of fire suddenly glared like the eyes of tigers. 
By the roadside rose a frightful, dark, slender 
tower, surmounted by a huge flame, that cast a 
sinister reflection upon forest, rock and ravine. 
Beyond, hidden in the shadows, was a mouth—a 
mouth of live coal which suddenly opened and 
shut, and with hideous rearings spouted forth a 
tongue of fire. It was the lighting of the fur- 
naces. 

“After passing the spot called Flémalle, the 
— was inexpressibly magnificent. All the 
valley seemed to be in a state of conflagration, 
smoke issuing from this place, and flames arising 
from that; in fact, we could imagine that a hostile 
army had ravaged the country, and that twent 
districts presented, in the night and darkness, a 
the aspects and phases of tg og conflagra- 
tion—some just catching fire, some shrouded in 
smoke, others swept or encircled by flames. 

“This aspect of war is caused eace—this 
nee in 8 militude of destruction is the effect of 

ustry 

What he beheld was, indeed, the great iron- 
works, where steam engines are made and cannon 
east. That industry, in time of peace, can some- 
times be as spectacular as war, as many Ameri- 
cans, untraveled abroad, are well aware. If the 
French — had been describing a night arrival 
in Pittsburgh, he could not have written very 
differently. 
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THE JAVANESE TIGER FIGHT. 


HE island of Java has been called by more 
| than one traveler the most beautiful island 
in the world. It is, in shape, much like 
Cuba: it is long and narrow, about seven hundred 
miles one way, and less than a hundred the other. 
Some of the mountains are ten or twelve thousand 
feet high, but there are no snow-clad peaks; they 
are all clothed to the summit with the richest 
tropical vegetation, for they are almost directly 
under the equator. There are at least thirty 
or forty volcanoes in the island, many of them 
still active. 


The island _is controlled by the Dutch. About 
the time the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Holland 
to land on Plymouth Rock, another expedition 
from the same country carried the Dutch flag to 
the other side of the world, and Dutch governors 
have ruled in Java for about three hundred years. 
But the remarkable architectural remains in the 
interior bear testimony to the extinct civilization 
of a mighty empire once enthroned upon this 
island, and of an ancient religion that was sup- 
planted by Buddhism. 

Although the Dutch are complete masters, there 
are still native rulers, left in the island, emperor 
and sultan, who are allowed to retain their eey 
titles, and live surrounded with an imperial eti- 
quette, although they are, in reality, little better 
than state prisoners. 

The emperor lives in his ‘““Kraton,” a large inclo- 
sure in which is the palace. Before the palace 
stretches the so-called ““Alon-Alon,” a broad, open 
oes, flanked on one side by a mosque; and 
this is the arena for the tiger fights, which are the 
favorite diversion of monarch and subject alike. 

For these combats hunters trap tigers in the 
mountains; magnificent beasts, not born in a cage 
and half subdued by long confinement, but real 
kings of the forest, caug t full-grown, and with 
their strength increased by rage at their captivity. 

Sometimes the fight is with a bull or a buffalo, 
but more often with trained oe of the human 
race; and a ——. peculiarity of the combat is 
that not infrequently the onlookers themselves 
are forced to take part in the performance. 

Within the *‘Alon-Alon” a great square, or ring, 
is marked off, and along its sides the mass of 
the spectators take their places, the men armed 
with spears of different lengths. Those with the 
shorter spears kneel in the front rank, while those 
with the longer weapons stand behind them; so 
that together they present a close hedge of bris- 
tling - J points. If the tiger tries to break 
through the —<e of’ spectators, he must, if the 
spears are firmly held, impale himself on either the 
longer or the shorter ones, while the men on either 
side can easily run him through with their lances. 
That means that each individual in the wide circle 
must be dexterous in the use of the spear, and also 





know something about the habits and disposition 
of the tiger. 

The leading réle is naturally taken by profes- 
sional tiger fighters. The big wooden cage in 
which the fierce beast has been confined is dragged 
into the middle of the great arena, and as it is 
opened an unarmed and unshielded fighter ad- 
vances toward it, and with a certain measure of 
ceremony, and even of politeness, challenges the 
tiger to come forth. 

uddenly realizing its freedom, the beast usually 
starts in wild flight toward ithe ring of spectators, 
only to halt before the impenetrable array of 
leaming spears. From side to side of the ring it 
unds, always met by the same impassable bar- 
rier, until finally the real tiger fighters, each 
armed only with a lance, enter the ring. Usually 
there are two or three, but fighters of the first 
rank dare to encounter the enraged animal unsup- 
ported and alone. 

They watch the moment in which the tiger 
crouches for its spring, and kneel low, with a tense 

rasp of the spear, which they point toward the 
tiger in such a manner that he cannot help impal- 
ing himself on it; beside the courage that moment 
calls for, the vaunted skill and daring of the Span- 
ish toreador is the veriest child’s play, for the 
charge of the great beast may be so fierce that it 
knocks the lance aside, and then there is nothing 
but the spears of the other men to save the tiger 
weed from being killed and mangled by the angry 
creature. 


Fie GEOGRAPHY ROUTE 
(@ ByMaryGarolynDavies @® 


HAVE never been to Chile, where the land is 
long and hilly, 
I have never climbed the Andes, where the 
Araucanian stands; 
I really rather lack a knowledge of the mild 
alpaca, 
And I’m ignorant of the industry that makes 
our rubber bands. 
Though I often sit and ponder on the habits of the 
condor, 
I’ve not been to South America to watch him at 
his play; 
But, although I’ve never been there, nor beheld 
the wonders in there, 
My geography has made it all familiar, anyway. 





For I know that Ecuador’s a vivid purple, 
That Paraguay’s a pallid Alice blue; 
That Chile, where the rim’s on, is a sort of Har- 
vard crimson, 
And a yellow ochre lights up all Peru. 


I admit I’ve never seen a cattle ranch in Argen- 
tina, 
. And that French Guiana only stands for pepper, 
to my mind; 
I really can’t assume a close acquaintance with 
the puma, 
And to Amazonian vistas distance keeps me 
sadly blind. ; 
I have never seen the tapir’s mild and mischief- 
loving capers, 
And to me a lofty rhea still is nothing but a 
name. 
I suppose I’d hardly know a black anteater from 
a boa; 
But I proudly claim a knowledge of the country, 
just the same. 


For I know that Uruguay’s canary yellow, 
And Argentina is a brilliant red ; 
That all the plains Brazilian are a sort of pale 
vermilion— 
Oh, I’ve all their local color in my head. 


* © 


NO DISCOUNT ON PIES. 


RS. Hannah Fifer, a widow, who earned her 
M living by renting rooms for light house- 
keeping, had the reputation of being a 
shrewd manager, and much inclined to carry 
economy to the farthest possible point. She was 
hard-working withal, and seemed never to reach 
the end of her daily labor. Ona certain day, Mrs. 
Castle, one of the “light housekeepers,” finding a 
surplus of time on her hands, kindly offered to 
help Mrs. Fifer out with her overflow of work. 


“Well, if you feel like it, I wouldn’t care if you’d 
take hold and bake me up a couple of pies,”’ Mrs. 
Fifer conceded. ‘“That’ll help me a lot. There’s 
a bowl of apple sauce_that I’m afraid won’t keep, 
if it ain’t used soon.” 

After Mrs. Castle had begun work, Mrs. Fifer 
appeared with a supplementary suggestion. 

“While you’re about it,’’ said she, ““mebby you 
wouldn’t mind baking four pies. ’Twon’t take 
any more coal to bake four than two, and that’ll 
be a saving. You can make the fillin’ hold out by 
having lots of juice to it.” 

Mrs. Castle agreed to the amendment, and 
worked away industriously until her task was 
accomplished, when, wearied with her labors, she 
retired to her own apartment. 

In a short time, Mrs. Fifer’s small daughter, 
Posy, appeared at her door. 

~ says,” reported Peggy, “that she don’t 
b’lieve she’ll be able to use all them four pies 
before they dry out, and she wants to know if 
you won’t buy two of ’em off her for twenty cents 
—and she’d like the twenty cents right away, 


i) é 

Mrs. Castle bought the pies, observing to herself 
with a dry smile, “She might have let me have two 
for fifteen—considering!’ 


* © 


STARS AND SALADS. 


HE recent retirement from the household of 
Anatole France, the eminent French novel- 
ist, of Josephine, for many years his efficient 

cook, housekeeper, and benevolent despot, has 
called forth some amusing anecdotes. Josephine 
herself—whom her distinguished employer has 
portrayed under the name of Thérése in one of 
his most popular tales—holds literary eminence in 
slight esteem, ‘and permitted the fact to be gen- 
erally known among the circle of authors, artists, 
and other notables who frequented the house. 

‘Is the master at home ?”’ a visitor once inquired, 
using the word not merely to designate the master 
of the house, but in the profoundly respectful 
sense in which musicians, authors and artists are 
wont to apply it to masters in their art. Josephine 
grunted disgustedly. 

“The master! the master!’”’ she repeated, with 
contempt. “‘Why do you call him the master? 


He is master of nothing but his food, and even 
that he can only master when he has it in his 
mouth.” 

Less contemptuous—uttered, in fgct, more in 





sorrow than in anger—was the remark attributed 
to Gudule, the aged cook of the French astron- 
omer, Lalande. Like many men of distinction in 
his country and era, Lalande at one time dabbled 
a little in the culinary art himself. He contrived 
a sauce or two, which Gudule pronounced prom- 
ising for an amateur, and he was an expert maker 
of salads, which he was wont to prepare at table 
for the delectation of his guests. 

“But there is now no more of that,” Gudule la- 
mented. “With his head full of miserable stars, 
he hardly knows oil from vinegar. He makes 
no more salads, the eK! man, and those which 
I prepare for him, with the utmost care, and 
serve charmingly,— salads to tempt a king,— he 
devours without a glance, without a word, with- 
out savoring, without appreciating, as if they 
were no more than boiled cabbage! A donke 
eating thistles along the highway is more gratefu 
for his dinner! Stars are well enough in the sky, 
look you; but it is imbecile to permit them to 
interfere with your meals here on earth. Heaven, 
which created victuals and inspires cooks, never 
intendedit. I, Gudule, say so.’ 


® © 


A BERMUDA RAIN CATCH. 


HE rain catch shown in the picture is an 
institution that many Bermudian house- 
holders adopt to provide a supply of fresh 

water for drinking and washing. Since there are 
no springs or brooks in the Bermudian archi- 
pelago, and nothing but brackish water can be 
obtained by driving wells into the porous coral 
rock of which the islands are formed, the law 
obliges every householder to catch and store away 
in tanks or covered cisterns enough rain water 
for his own use. 

Accordingly, the roofs of all the houses are 
pitched soas to carry the rain water by a system of 
gutters and pipes into large stone tanks. The roofs 
are whitewashed three times a year by government 
regulation, and there is a law that requires every 





householder to keep his tank in good condition. 
All Bermudian houses are built of coral blocks, 
roofed over with thin slabs of the same material. 

Another method of collecting and preserving 
the rain water for household purposes is the 
unique Bermudian rain catch. It is a large, slop- 
ing asin of coral rock placed on a convenient 
hillside to give it the proper pitch. The floor of 
the basin is formed by scraping away the thin 
layer of top soil so as to expose the coral rock. A 
low wall is raised about three sides of this, and a 
covered reservoir, partly above and partly below 
ground adjoins it at the foot of the sloping run- 
way. The whole thing is cemented to make it 
water-tight, and whitewashed at frequent inter- 
vals to keep it clean. The rain catch, shimmering 
in dazzling whiteness in the bright Bermudian 
sunshine inst a luxuriant green hillside, is one 
of the most interesting features of the Bermudian 
landscape. 





* © 


DIVERTING ATTENTION. 


NE morning Mrs. Wilmington’s attention 
QO was attracted by a strange spectacle coming 

up the street. At that distance she could 
not quite make it out; it appeared to be some sort 
of animal with a headlight fastened to its fore- 
head. As it came nearer, it resolved itself into 
the shape of a human being—perhaps some sheik 
with a red fez. But in another moment Mrs. Wil- 
mington recognized Martha Maria Sophrina 
Smith, the seventeen-year-old colored girl who 
came every Monday for the laundry. 


Martha Maria had a flaming red ribbon four 
inches wide round her head; it was tied in front 
at the roots of her kinky hair into a huge bow, the 
wings of which stood out four inches beyond her 
forehead. 

Mrs. Wilmington was surprised, for, although 
she had _noticed some of the signs of pride of 
dress in Martha Maria, the girl more than the 
ordinary amount of g Le. 

wf Martha,” exclaimed Mrs. Wilmington, as 
the girl came round the porch, ‘‘what in the world 
are you wearing that bow for?” 

A slow eo widened the girl’s mouth, and she 
relaxed into that sagging droop which in a colored 
person indicates a readiness for conversation. 

“To attract attention, ~— 

“To attract attention? hy do you want to 
attract attention?” 

“T don’t, mah’m.” 

“Then why are you wearing that awful bow on 
your forehead ?”’ 

“So folkses will look at mah haid.” 

“Why do you want them to look at your head?” 

“So they won’t look at mah feet—I got holes in 
mah shoes.”’ 


* ¢ 


STILL AHEAD. 


MAN who was traveling on a one-track, “‘up- 
A country” railway some time ago, tells a story 
of the jewelry drummer who sat in the seat 

in front of him: 


He was one of that wide-awake, moventeteny- 
thing-get-the-best-of-you kind of men. Presently 
the train stopped to take on water, and the con- 
ductor neglected to send back a flagman. An 
express ep | at the rate of thirty miles an hour 
came along,and before it could be stopped, bumped 
the rear end of the first train. The drummer was 
lifted from his seat and pitched head first into the 
seat ahead. His silk hat was jammed clear down 
over his ears. He picked himself up and settled 
back in his seat. No bones had been broken. He 
pulled off his hat, drew a long breath, straightened 
up, and said: 
“Well, they didn’t get by us, anyway.” 


*® & 


AN UNUSUALLY FINE JOB. 


ROM a Boston paper comes the story of an 
F old man named Bill Herndon, whose pride in 

his son, “Young Bill,” flourished in the face 
of every discouragement. 


“Bill’s got a fine job now,” the old man an- 
nounced to a neighbor one morning; ‘‘a fine job! 
Saving money fast.” 

““What’s he doing?” asked the other man. 

“He’s a night printer,” Bill answered. ‘Oh, a 
fine wa He works nights, and saves his odes 8, 
and then he sleeps all day, and saves his food. 
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DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE M. DALAND 


F the Happy-Go-Wells had a Favorite 
Son 
Amongst all of its notable names, 


That title belonged, as Professor of 


Fun, 
To the popular Jocular James. 
At a joke or a skit 
Or a humorous hit, 


There was no one like Jocular James. 


No party was ever considered complete 
If the Jocular James wasn’t there ; 
With his latest conundrum and newest 

conceit, 

He could brighten the dullest affair— 
Like the Mayor’s high tea, 
Which, the people agree, 

May be rated their dullest affair. 


Of course he was always invited about, 
Till at last he was forced to admit 
That his social engagements were wearing 

him out, 
Not to mention the strain on his 
wit! 
For to make a good jest 
At the slightest request 
Is often a strain on the wit. 


So he hit on a plan, by a fortunate 
stroke, 
To lighten his labors by half, 
For he said, “I’ve observed that the end 
of my joke 
Is the part that produces the laugh; 
So why should I tell 
The beginning as well— 
When the finish produces the laugh?” 
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Well, the following day, at a dinner of 
state, 
Where the notables all were on 
view, 
A suitable jest he was asked to relate, 
Or anything funny would do. 
A conundrum, he heard, 
Was the thing they preferred— 
But anything funny would do. 


So James very gravely stood up in his 
place, 
And everyone chuckled with glee. 
“Because,” he remarked with a serious 
face, 
“Because he put cream in his tea!” 
And then he sat down 
With a comical frown, 
Repeating, “Put cream in his tea!” 


Well, his audience laughed with delight 


unrestrained, 
And cheered till their voices were 
hoarse ; 
They didn’t know why, but Were much 
entertained, 


For they knew it was funny, of course. 
Though James didn’t smile, 
They perceived all the while 

"Twas exceedingly funny, of course! 


So this singular scheme was successful 
indeed, 

As all of the chronicles tell ; 

But somehow I fear that it might not 

succeed 

Anywhere but in Happy-Go-Well, 
For they're not hard to please 
And they laugh with great ease 

In the Kingdom of Happy-Go-Well. 
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HOW BOBBY MISSED THE 
CIRCUS. 
BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP. 


NE morning Bobby’s mother called him 
into the house at eight o’clock. 
‘*Bobby,’’ she said, ‘‘I want you to 

take this basket of eggs to Mrs. Little. Run 
along quickly, and you will be back in time 
for your practice hour. ’’ 

‘““O mother,’’ cried Bobby, ‘‘I’m having 
such fun out in the back yard! I am building 
a fort!’’ 

‘*Mrs. Little has just telephoned that she 
needs the eggs at once,’’ said his mother. 

‘*But, mother,’’ whined Bobby, ‘‘I shall be 
late! Can’t I give up my practice this morn- 
ing if I get back too late?’’ 

Mrs. Reid glanced at the clock and saw 
how early it was. ‘‘ Yes, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘if 
you are late, but you won’t be late. Go 
straight there and back, remember ; no stopping 
to play by the way.’’ And with a smiling 
nod, she left the room. 

Bobby stood a moment, and scowled up at 
the tall clock that stood in the corner. ‘‘Tick, 
tock, tick, tock,’’ it said, in its slow, even 
way. 

‘*You’re a slow poke, that’s what you are!’’ 
muttered Bobby, crossly, as he turned to go 
out of the door. 

Suddenly an idea popped into his curly 
head. If the slow old clock would go a little 
faster! Perhaps it would go faster this once. 
He wondered what would make it. He thought 
that he would climb up and see just what did 
make it go. 

He crossed the room and climbed up in a 
chair; then he opened the clock door, and 
looked at the hands that moved so slowly: 
without meaning to do wrong, he placed his 
chubby finger on the long hand and moved it 
round, round, round, until it pointed straight 
down. Half past eight! 

“Stop, stop, stop!’’ ticked the old clock 
loudly, but Bobby did not dare to move the 
hand back! What if he should stop it alto- 
gether! He jumped down, and picked up the 
basket of eggs, and slipping out of the front 
door, off he ran down the street. 

Presently Mrs. Reid heard the telephone bell. 
‘* Hello! ’’ called her sister’s voice. ‘‘ What 
do you think has happened? Jungling’s 





circus train has been held up just outside | 
of Rexford Station. There is a wreck on the 

road, and there is to be an afternoon perform- | 
ance here. I want you and Bobby to come | 
up. Come on the morning train, and I will 

meet you at the station. You will have plenty 
of time, if you don’t stop to talk. Drop every- 
thing and come on. Good-by!’’ 

Mrs. Reid hung up the receiver, and hurried 
into the bedroom, where she hastily gathered 
up the things that she and Bobby would need 
for the trip; she smiled at the thought of 
Bobby’s pleasure. He had never seen a circus. 

She finished her preparations just as Bobby 
opened the screen door. ‘‘ Bobby, O Bobby,’’ 
she called, ‘‘go into the library and see what 
time it is—quick, dear!’’ 

There was no answer for a moment, and 
then Bobby said, ‘‘The old clock says nine 
o’clock, mother. ’’ 

Mrs. Reid uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
‘*Why, Bobby, you must be mistaken! Nine 
o’clock? Then the train has already gone! 
Look again, son; it can’t be as late as that!’’ | 

‘*Well, mother, it says nine o’clock; and, 
mother, I don’t have to practice now, do I? 
You know you said if I was late I needn’t.’’ 

‘“‘Oh!’’ said his mother, in dismay. ‘‘We 
have missed the circus, dear !’’ 

Bobby’s heart gave a big thump! Circus? 
What circus? What did his mother mean? | 
Then he learned of his aunt’s telephone mes- 
sage, and that they were to have taken the | 
nine-o’clock train, the only one that left for | 
Rexford in the daytime. | 

To miss the circus, and to miss it in such a | 
way! 

‘*But, mother,’’ gasped Bobby, ‘‘we must | 
go! Maybe—maybe the clock is wrong !’’ 

““O Bobby, dear, grandfather’s clock wrong? | 
Why, don’t you know that in all these years 
it has never told the wrong time? Not once!’’ 

Bobby’s cheeks began to get red! Redder 
and redder they grew, until the little boy 
turned away so that his mother should not 
see his hot face! All the tears Bobby shed 
that morning could not cool it, nor could all 
the pleasant things that Mrs. Reid thought of 
for his amusement during that long day soothe 
the ache in his heart. Every time he passed 
the big clock it seemed to say, ‘‘Tell, tell, 
tell, tell!’’ but it was not until bedtime that 
Bobby summoned courage to do so. Then, 
creeping close up to his mother, he did tell her 








the whole miserable story, and he sobbed out 
his sorrow and repentance. 

They had a sober ‘‘good little talk,’’ as 
Bobby called it, and when his mother left 
him for the night, with a forgiving kiss, Bobby 
heard, in the silence and darkness, the old 
clock, ticking quietly and peacefully, ‘‘Good 
night, good night, good night!’’ 


® © 


UNCLE JIM’S PUZZLE. 
BY GEORGIA BERTHA DRENNAN. 





“T WILL show you a puzzle,’? Uncle Jim 
said one rainy afternoon, when the children 
were wondering what they could do for | 

amusement. ‘‘Take pencils and paper, and | 

write down a long number of eight or nine | 
figures, or as many as you like; add the 
figures, but do not tell me the answer. ’’ | 

‘*Pshaw! Arithmetic!’’ Mary exclaimed, 
in disappointment; but when she saw the 
other children writing down their figures, she 
followed their example. 

Peter wrote 796545321. Then he added the 
figures, and found that the sum was forty-five. 

** Now subtract your answer from your 
original number,’’ Uncle Jim said. 

Peter did as his uncle directed, and his 

number that remained was 796845276. 

‘*Now cross out one figure, add the rest, and 
tell me the answer,’’ Uncle Jim eontinued. 
‘*Forty-six,’’ Peter told him. 


**T get ninety,’’ Ada reported. 

**You crossed out either a nine or a cipher,’’ 
Uncle Jim answered. 

‘*A cipher,’’ she confessed. 

**T get sixteen,’’ little Jim said. 

‘*You crossed out a two,’’ said Uncle Jim. 

‘*That’s right, but how did you guess it?’? | 
Little Jim looked very much bewildered. 

‘*T get thirty-seven,’’ Mary said. 

‘Then you crossed out an eight.’’ Uncle 
Jim still did not hesitate before replying. 

‘*How did you do it?’’ Peter asked, and 
Ada and Mary and little Jim echoed the ques- 
tion with their eyes. 

‘*Tt’s very simple when you understand it,’’ | 
Uncle Jim explained. ‘‘Nine is a remarkable 
number; if the digits of any number are 
added and the result subtracted from the | 


| a 
‘*You crossed out an eight,’’ Uncle Jim said, 
without hesitation. OUSE 





original number, there will be a remainder 
whose digits, when added, will make nine or 
a multiple of nine.’’ 

The children, all except Peter, the oldest, 
looked as if they thought this anything but 
simple. 

‘*Which means,’’ Uncle Jim went on, when 
he saw their mystified look, ‘‘that if some 
number had not been crossed out, the answer 
would have been nine or a multiple of nine; 
therefore the number crossed out must be the 
number required to bring the answer up to 
the next multiple of nine. 

‘*For instance, the next multiple of nine after 
forty -six is fifty-four, and the difference 
between forty-six and fifty-four is eight, so an 
eight must have been crossed out. Ninety is 
a multiple of nine, so either a nine or a cipher 
must have been crossed out. The next multiple 
of nine after sixteen is eighteen, and the 
difference between sixteen and eighteen is two, 
so a two must have been crossed out. The 
next multiple of nine after thirty-seven is 
forty-five, and the difference between thirty- 
seven and forty-five is eight, so an eight must 
have been crossed out. ’’ 

‘*Who found this out?’’ asked Peter. 

‘*The puzzle is an old one,’’ said his uncle. 


| **It was first given out by a French mathe- 


matician, who discovered this remarkable 
property of the number nine.’’ 
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BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


A house to let? This paper house 
That hangs upon the bough ? 
Did some one say this is to let ? 
hy, ’tis not vacant now ! 
But some one didn’t say just that ; 
I think when all is known 
That What was said was this: “Here is 
A house to let alone.” 
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easy way to clear 
your s in with 


Resino 
Soap 


Bathe your face for several min- 
utes with Resinol Soap and warm 
water, working the creamy lather 
into the skin gently with the finger- 
tips. Then wash off with more 
Resinol Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of clear cold 
water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and 
you will be astonished how quick- 
ly the healing, antiseptic Resinol 
balsams soothe and cleanse the 
pores, remove pimples and black- 
heads, and leave the complexion 
clear, fresh and velvety. 

— Soap costs but twenty-five cents at 


and dealers in toilet goods. For 
> — room size trial cake, free, write to 


Dept. 42-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 














It Does 
Really 
End Corns 














After all these years many 
people still ask if Blue-jay really 
does end coms. 

What a question! 

Blue-jay is endmg a million 
coms a month. Perhaps half the 
corns that develop are being re- 
moved by it. 

Were there any question do 
you think we would offer to send 


you samples free? 


You can prove in two days that 
corns are needless. Apply Blue- 
jay tonight. It is done in a jiffy. 
Then forget the corn. In 48 hours 
the corn will loosen and come out. 

That's the usual thing. Stubborn 
corns may take a little longer, but 
they come out just the same. And 
without any pain or soreness. 


When will you let‘it end yours? 





Blue-jay 
Plasters 


End Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
































teach you st home by mail to carn 
Shae reac Students 
T VER 


St., NEW YORK. 





NATURE 6 SCIENCE 


ATER CANNON.—The novel gas-explosion 

pump that was described in Nature and 
Science on January 22d has proved so successful 
in England that the Egyptian government has just 
ordered ten with which to drain Lake Mareotis— 
the name borne by a large part of the Nile Delta, 
near Alexandria. The ten pumps are able to raise 
one billion imperial gallons of water a distance of 
twenty feet daily. The new pumping station will 
probably be the largest in the world, or, if not, 
will certainly become so, for eight more pumps 
will be added to it later. These remarkable 
pumps have no moving parts, such as pistons or 
impellers. Instead, a charge of gas is driven 
directly against the water, and so forces it through 
the discharge pipe. As the Engineering Record 
says, the new pump works much as a cannon 


would work if loaded with water instead of with | 


a projectile. im] 

HE WORLD’S FISHERIES.—The Interna- 

tional Council for the Exploration of the Sea 
has issued a report upon the fluetuations in the 
great fisheries of northern Europe. Thé compiler 
of the report says that the variation in the yields 
from year to year has been characteristic of the 
fishing industry from the earliest times. ‘“ At 
present, we find the United States complaining of 
the failure of the mackerel fishery, while in France 
a ‘sardine crisis’ has arisen, the yield of the 
sardine fishery, which in 1898 amounted to over 
fifty million kilos, having sunk in 1899 to below 
thirty million, and in 1902 to less than nine million 
kilos. The Norwegian fisheries have for hundreds 
of years experienced alternating periods of rich 
and poor yield. These periodical fluctuations 
have, as a rule, been of some considerable dura- 
tion, a series of years of profitable fishery succeed- 
ing and succeeded by several years of dearth. 
Thus the term, a good (or bad) fishery period has 
become an expression of common occurrence.” 


OTES FROM THE ZOO0O.—The most expen- 
sive animal at the New York Zoélogical Park 
is the Atlantic walrus. On his arrival four years 
ago, the animal weighed 149 pounds; he has now 
attained a weight of over five hundred pounds. 
He requires forty pounds of clam meat daily. 
The labor of preparing his meals, cleaning his 
tank, and the cost of the sea salt that must be 
added to the water, make the expense of keeping 
him equal to that of feeding two large elephants. 
The Zoélogical Park is soon to receive a female 
gorilla. Only two specimens of this much-sought 
animal have ever arrived in the United States 
alive. Neither lived more than @ month, for they 
refused to eat the food fed to other captive anthro- 
poids. Mr. Richard L. Garner, who will bring the 
new gorilla to the park, trained the anima) in 
Africa to eat the same sort of food that she will 
get in New York City. He hada long, tedious 
task in teaching her to eat bread and other cereal 
food. ae 
IL IN THE NAVY.—Sixty vessels of the 
United States navy, of which six are battle- 
ships, are now burning oif instead of coal. All 
the new vessels are designed to burn oil, for it 
has many advantages over coal. It occupies less 
space, weighs less, and gives a much larger 
steaming radius. According to the Engineering 
Record, the United States produces nearly seventy 
per cent. of the fuel oil of the world. Fortunately, 
there are almost inexhaustible oil fields, both in 
the East and in the West. Oil costs so much less 
on the Pacific coast that the difference in price 
may account for the coming transfer of several 
ships from eastern to western waters. 


ORAX AND THE FLY.—The Companion has 

already referred to the Department of A gri- 
culture’s announcement that a small quantity of 
ordinary borax, sprinkled daily on the manure 
pile, will effectively prevent house flies from 
breeding. Putting borax on garbage and refuse, 
open toilets, on damp floors, and in crevices in 
stables, cellars and markets, prevents the eggs 
from hatching, although it does not kill the adult 
flies or prevent them from laying eggs. Borax 
is cheap, non-poisonous, non-inflammable, readily 
soluble in water, easy to handle, and does not 
injure the manure for use as fertilizer. 


HE COST OF NOISE.—The superintendent of 

a large ore-reducing mill declares that noise 
costs money. According to Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering, he believes that certain 
ore-crushing devices are better than the stamping 
machines generally used, largely because the fall- 
ing weights of the stamps produce such tremen- 
dous and never-ending noise. The din is 
responsible for employees’ misunderstanding 
directions and orders, which causes confusion, 
loss of time, and expensive mistakes. The average 
mill employee is anxious to give the impression 
that he understands his foreman’s orders, and 
rather than ask a question for further information, 
he will sometimes pretend to understand, and then 
seek advice from a fellow workman, with the result 
that the order may be executed wrongly or not at 
all. 


HE WORK OF A WATCH.—The balance 

wheel of an average watch, says the English 
Mechanic, makes 300 vibrations a minute, 18,000 an 
hour, 432,000 in a day, or 157,788,000 ina year. At 
each vibration, the balanee wheel makes about 
one and one-half revolutions; therefore the arbor 
or shaft on which. the wheel is mounted makes 
about 236,682,000 revolutions in its bearings in one 
year. One drop of oil is sufficient to lubricate 
from one to two hundred such bearings. A modern 
locomotive with seven-foot driving wheels would 
have to run 985,824 miles, or more than thirty-nine 
times round the earth—which, at the rate of a mile 
a minute, without stopping, would take it 683 days, 


or nearly two years—beforé the axles of the | 


drivers would make as many revolutions as the 
balanee staff of a watch makes in a year. 





The Real Phosphate Drink 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A teaspoonful to a glass of cold water with sugar or fruit 
syrup is the real hot weather drink and tonic. (Ade. 


Sena 


TELECRAPH Y—MORSE & WIRELESS 
also Station Agency taught. R. R. and Western Union Wires 
and complete Marconi Wireless Station in school. Positions 
secured. Marconi Co. employs our wireless. es. Low 
living aig, atom earned. Largest school—established 
40 years. Investment, $25,000. Correspondence courses also 

og Free. Dodge’s Institute, Kane St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY 


By men, women, boys and girls selling Leswerk Laundry 
Tablets. After one trial women grabthem. They save hard 
labor, take drudgery out of washday, leave clothes clean 
and white. Sellt oe sure repeater. Month’s supply 
prepaid 10 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory. 

LESWERK SALES CO., Suite 827, 30 E. 42nd &t., N. Y. 
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ALL en wl TO BLOOM 
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Double Rosebud, clus- 
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Secon. Purity new, white. 
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this F; will bloom fine” 
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a4 a complete kg on culture of Fall 
| s. Big Catalog of Hyacinths, Tulips, 

Narcissus, and Br Bulbs and Plants for Fall planting free 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y 





What the Telephone Map Shows 
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“put not Bell-owned. 


10. 
Rutgeneti Ghattietty 
owned or connected. two companies, 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 


phone ex 


change, the same sized dot being used for a large 


city as for a small. village. Some of these exchanges are owned by 
the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 
panies. Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 
of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 
places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 


with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few pomts are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 





One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 


owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Buys Goodyear Quality 
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PerTire BICycle Tires 


Why pay $4.25 apiece for other standard 
bicycle tires when $2.48 buys the famous 
year-Akron — single tube — guaran- 


teed? Men cannot build better tires than 
Goodyear. And here the price is cut in 
two through Goodyear methods, enor- 
mous production, modern equipment 
and the low market price of best rubber. 
_ These Goodyear-Akron tires are made 
in the world’s greatest tire factory, where 
up to 10,000 Good year pneumatic tires are 
made daily. Goodyear-Akrons excel all 
rivals—just as do Goodyear 
automobile and motor- 
cycle tires—tires that also 
have won top place in their 
fields. Of course Iesser tires 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 211, AKRON, OHIO 


sell at even lower prices. But the several leading 
makes still cost you $4.25 per tire. Yet G - 
year-Akron quality tires cost only $2.48. We 
are content with a small profit. Our average 
profit last year was 6% per cent. 


How to Get Them 


The plain tread costs you $2.48 per tire. 
The rh mest $2.75. Ask your al for 
them. If he hasn’t them, order from us 
direct. Start your tire econ- 
omy by buying now. A beau- 
tiful quality tire awaits you. 

(1642) 
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THE CEREMONY OF FRIENDSHIP. 


N the little African village of Maduda, Dr. Ga- | 
briel R. Maguire, missionary and lecturer, un- | 


derwent a cross-examination, and took part in a 
state ceremony that probably has-few counter- 
parts in the modern world. Doctor Maguire, the 
story of whose adventure appears in Forest and 
Stream, reached Maduda after a long march 
through the jungle and across the first plateau. 


On my arrival at the village, he says, I was met 
by Munkamaduda, the chief of the tribe, a sinewy 
fellow, seven feet in height, who had never before 
seen a white face. He first asked, through my 
interpreter, whether I was a white man. Although 
the reply is obvious, the chief did not appear to be 
thoroughly satisfied with it. He seemed to be 
under the impression that I was a spirit, and he 
was very much concerned whether I had ever 
had a mother. When he had satisfied himself on 
that score, he asked if Lhad had a father. He then 
wanted to know if my father was as tall as I, and 
on being informed that he was about the same 
height, he was —. solicitous to ascertain the 
relative height o A mother compared with my 
father. He next asked my interpreter if I was 
not the great white spirit that men said would 
one day pass through his territory. I replied that 
I was not a spirit, but that I had come to teach 
the black man about the Great Spirit. 

The result was hardly what I had anticipated. 
The chief gave a prodigious leap into the air, and 
when he alighted, started to run; to use the ver- 
nacular, his feet touched only the high places as 
he sped from my presence. My interpreter un- 
derstood the meaning of this performance, and 
informed me that I had made a grave mistake. It 
seems that the African native regards spirits as 
being essentially evil. My attendant informed me 
that the chief had gone to get his foreman, and 
that he would be back directly. Soon he returned, 
accompanied by his chief adviser, and I saw at 
once that I was to be put through another cross- 
examination. The foreman was first to come to a 
definite conclusion regarding my dissimilarity to 
other men he had seen. He made the remarkable 
discovery that the feet of the white man were 
black, and that he did not have any toes. In order 
to disillusion him, I removed my shoes and stock- 
ings, revealing five toes on each foot. Both the 
chief and foreman, who had been holding a serious 
discussion about my pedal extremities, seemed 
perfectly satisfied after a careful inspection. As- 
sured that my mission was a peaceful one, the 
stapes oe and his henchman made arrangements 
or eating the dish of peace on the following day. 


Attended by his followers, the chief appeared at | 
ti . 


the appointed 1 
selves in a circle round the chief and myself, 


ime, and the natives, forming them- ; 


waited with great solemnity for the ceremony to | 


be consummated. The first glance at the dish of 


eace was nearly enough to make me prefer war, | 
t was composed of cooked field rats; and they | 


were not fresh field rats at that. They had grown 
putrid with age, and they were surrounded by a 
mess of beans that was almost equally uninviting. 
I steeled myself for the ordeal. The chief raised 
some of the beans to his mouth, and, smacking his 
lips with pleasure, said something which my in- 


terpreter informed me meant, “Peace to the white | 
man! pay peace! peace!” In sheer desper- | 


ation, 


ate some of the beans, and replied, “Peace | 


to the black man! peace! peace! peace!” The | 


chief then ate some of the meat, and waited for 
me to do the same; but it was a little more than I 
could stand, even for the sake <=. I told 
him, through my interpreter, that the white man 


never ate rats, but that he would drink the cup of | 


eace. To my great relief, the chief was willing 
© accept this compromise, and the cup of peace 
was quaffed, thus ending the ceremony. 
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A REUNITED FAMILY. 


T is not cats only that ‘“‘come back.” Dogs 
return to their former haunts, too. At least, 
the dog of the following story did. 


Mr. Irving L. Bryant, formerly of Pocantico 
Hills, Westchester, New York, and now of Lee, 
Massachusetts, brought with him from his former 
home his favorite collie, Fannie. She remained 
in her new surroundings about two months, when 
she suddenly disappeared. Four days afterward 
she reappeared at her old home, a distance of 
seventy-five miles from Lee. 

Hearing of this, Mr. Bryant telegraphed to have 


his pet crated back to him. She arrived in due | 


time, safe and well, and took a renewed sniff of 
the grounds surrounding her new home. Then 


aiter a rest of two weeks, she was again reported | 


absent. 
Again Mr. Bryant tele hed to Pecantico 


urging friends to be on the out for Fannie. 


Atter ten days had elapsed, he received word that 
she was domiciled at a saloon. The place was 
kept by an old German, and it was oom a 
letter written him by the old German himself that 
Mr. Bryant discovered her whereabouts. The 
letter read as follows: 


Herr Bryant. I been ein old napur by you, und I tell you 
dot your dog ist here mit me. I gues de reason dat she 
come back is dot her husband lives mit me, und also her 
three children. I tink you better buy her husband und 
two of her childrens. Uttervise, she vill must sure run 
avay again. You can see it by the vay she love her husband 
and der childrens. I cannot afford to buy your dog, or I 
would do it. So you petter buy der husband und der two 
childrens, so dot I keep one of the boy childrens dot looks 
most like der mutter. 


It is reported that Mr. Bryant has bought the 


“husband und two childrens,” and brought them | 


on to Lee. 
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SIMPLE CONFIDENCE. 


MAN may be ignorant, and yet succeed as 
fully as the deepest thinker in finding his way 
into the recesses of the beautiful and the true. 


Nat Seale was a solitary shepherd on the downs 
of Dorset, England. Through his life of fourscore 
aud ten, he was strikingly averse to all attempts 
to a aside the veil between this world and the 
next. 

“Better keep something for heaven, and heaven 
only,” he would recommend. 

he curate of Fordington, where the old shep- 
herd spent the last few years of his life, tried on 
many occasions to get Nat to talk on religious 
topics, but he always gently turned the conversa- 
tion. At last, one day, the curate got him so far 
as to speak of Christ. 

“He were the Good Shepherd, weren’t He?” 
quietly asked the old man. 

“Yes,” replied the wondering curate. 

“Well, I'll tell ee what I believe,” old Nat Seale 
Said, firmly. ‘I don’t believe as one shepherd will 
ever round upon another shepherd.” 
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UNAPPRECIATED. 


ATHERINE’S uncle had come to pay a visit, 
Says the Delineator. 


After the first greetings were over, and he was 
comfortably seated with little Katherine on his 
knee, he asked, as uncles often do, if she were “a 
good little girl?” 

“Yes, but nobody knows it,” was Katherine’s 
prompt reply. 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 
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THE NEW COMPANION 


FOR THE HOME, AND FOR SEWING CLASSES 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is now being extensively used in the sewing classes of many of our 
public and private schools. After a careful comparative test, extending over a period of years, a large Manual 
Traming High School has recently added 17 of our machines, making a total of 27 New Companion Sewing 

Machines in use in its sewing classes. Another large Eastern city has 
recently equipped each of its grammar schools with New Companion 
Sewing Machines. This recent and unsolicited demand from schools for 
our machine constitutes the highest proof of the New Companion’s all- 
round efficiency, its simplicity of operation, and its durability. Every 
New Companion is warranted for 25 years by the Publishers of The 
Youth's Companion, and we are so related to this mache that we can 
quote unusually favorable “ factory” prices. 

Tens of thousands of homes all over ‘the country use and recommend 


these machines. If a New Companion has not been sent into your town, ask 
for our Special Introductory Price. Illustrated Booklet free to any address. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
aper for all the family. 


THE 
trated wee yp 

Its subscription price is 
including postage prepai 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter, 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money 


.00 a year, in advance, 
to any address in the 
.00 to foreign 
flice, Boston, 


for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion 
mail, should be by ost Office M 
c er. 


when sent by 
oney Order or 
Express Money Or When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
w 


which shows when the subscription expires, 
be changed. 
ays give the name of the Post Office to which 
i »s erissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 
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PSORIASIS. 


SORIASIS is a very persistent 

skin disease, with certain marked 
characteristics by which it can be 
told from any other form of skin 
trouble. It is always accompanied 
by dry scaling. The scales are very 
thin and papery, silvery gray in color, 
. . and easily detached. There is no 
moisture, and no tendency to ulceration. Beneath 
the seales there are reddened spots that have a 
tendency to spread at the base. If the scale is 
removed, small bleeding points will appear. The 
bleeding soon ceases, and the scale forms quickly 
again. 

It is some comfort to know that psoriasis is “a 
disease of the healthy”; it attacks the young and 
robust, from extreme infancy to middle life, but 
rarely appears for the first time in people after 
fifty. Men are more often its victims than women, 
and it frequently exists for long periods of time 
without seeming to interfere with the general 
health. There is often a great deal of itching while 
the disorder is spreading, but it is not attended with 
any pain unless the skin becomes cracked. There 
is no specific drug for the treatment of psoriasis, 
although arsenic is often helpful. That must only 
be given under proper medical control, however, 
for in some cases it gives great relief, in others it 
seems to make no difference, and in certain stages 
of the disease it may do more harm than good. 

The first thing to do in the local treatment of 
psoriasis is to remove the scales, That must be 
done before the skin underneath can be reached 
by applications. Here again the physician must 
direct the treatment, for different skins react in 
very different ways, and psoriasis demands mild 
treatment at one stage, and vigorous stimulation 
atanother. The modern dermatologist pays great 
attention to diet in psoriasis, as in all other skin 
diseases, and lays great stress on the value of a 
vegetable diet. A gouty condition often seems to 
aggravate the symptoms of psoriasis, and com- 
plete abstinence from meat and alcohol will often 
accomplish more than months or years of medic- 
inal and local treatment. 
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THE VOTES HE INFLUENCED. 


N Eastern man, who a few years 
ago moved his business and 
family to a Western state, recently 
told an amusing story against him- 
self to a visiting friend. 

He is of a decidedly conservative 
temperament, and before long found 
himself engaged actively in politics, 
especially in opposition to woman suffrage ; which, 
however, much to his disgust, his new state 
adopted. His wife and daughters, who had always 
passively accepted his views, also lamented their 
new privilege, which, in deference to the feelings 
and convictions of the head of the family, they 
did not at first intend to exercise. 

It was he who finally urged them to do so, pock- 
eting his prejudices at the crisis of a close elec- 
tion, when five possible votes for his candidate 
seemed too valuable to lose. Again his womenfolk 
meekly acquiesced. 

“Only you must explain things, John, and tell 
us all about printiples, and platforms, and candi- 
dates, and all the rest of it,’’ his wife stipulated, 
with a sigh. ‘‘When we could simply say we took 
no interest in politics, that was enough; but if 
we’re actually to be in politics, we mustn’t seem 
stupid when people talk about them.” 

“Of course! of course!” John assented, easily. 
He proceeded to explain, and found his audience 
so flatteringly attentive that he soon fell into the 
way of pouring out his political news, views, and 
emotions at home with fervor and frequency. 
When election day arrived, the women were ready 
for it, and he proudly shepherded his timorous 
flock to the polls. 

His candidate was badly defeated. Glancing 
up suddenly from the morning paper the next day, 
as he was reading aloud the melancholy details, 
he was startled to encounter four pairs of eyes 
gleaming with triumph, while the mirror opposite 
showed his youngest daughter dancing a victo- 
rious pas seul behind his back, and surreptitiously 
waving aloft her napkin like a banner. Inquiry 
soon resulted in a full confession: they had all 
voted the other way! 

“If you’d only given me an inkling you had 
doubts, I’m sure I could have convinced you,” 
protested the dazed politician. 

“You did convince us, dear,” explained his wife, 
“and we hadn’t any doubts. Only you convinced 
us against your man.” 

“T could have brought you literature —’”’ 

“As if anyone else’s arguments could make us 
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| cried, indignantly. 





want to vote for Mr. Blank if yours couldn’t!” she 


“But, at least, why didn’t you tell me how you 
were going to vote?’”’ he demanded. 

“Why, you always said, when you objected to 
women’s voting, that their votes wouldn’t mean 
anything if they echoed their men, and would 
make dissension and disaster in the family if they 
didn’t. We didn’t really think so; but it seemed 
just faintly, very remotely, possible you might be 
right. And of course we didn’t want trouble. 
Now we know you weren’t right,” she concluded, 
sweetly, “‘we’ll outvote you next time quite 
frankly, five to one.” 

There was nothing to do but surrender grace- 
fully, and he did it. 

“The next time we are on opposite sides of the 
question, Margaret,” he said, “you and I won’t 
vote at all. We’ll pair, and sit cozily at home by 
the fireside, I with my newspaper and you with 
your sewing; and the girls will have to go out 
and do all the voting for the family.” 
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A GEOMETRICAL VICTORY. 


N a recent article on “Old Dublin Streets,” Mr. 

J. H. Halloran draws an amusing picture of the 
notorious Biddy Moriarty, keeper of a small shop 
opposite the Four Courts. Her spirit, originally 
high and frequently reénforced by the other vari- 
ety termed ardent, and her extraordinary range 
of picturesquely vituperative language, made her 
the terror of whomsoever she denounced, and the 
delight of the audience that always rapidly assem- 
bled. She never met her match but once. There 
have been many versions of that meeting, for the 
victor was no less a person than Daniel O’Connell, 
whose friends laid a wager that he could reduce 
her to silence; but they all appear to be based 
on the same narrative, published about the middle 
of the last century by Daniel Owen Madden. 


The encounter opened briskly, with a taste 
of Biddy’s tongue, promptly administered upon 
O’Connell venturing to object to the price she 
asked for a walking stick. 

“You old diagonal!” rejoined O’Connell, ami- 
ably. ‘‘Keep a civil tongue in your head!” 

Such an epithet, incomprehensible but doubtless 
derogatory did not tend to increase the terma- 
_ eivilit ; and although further advised— 

rst as a “radius” and then as a “parallelogram” 
—not to fly into a passion, her anger steadily in- 
creased, rising to a climax of infuriated bill ngs 

te, when O’Connell, refusing to retract what he 
ad said already, accused her instead of “keeping 
a hypothenuse in the house.” 

“You can’t deny the charge,” he affirmed, with 
apparent indignation. ‘You can’t—you miserable 
subinultiple of a duplicate ratio! hile I have a 
tongue I'l abuse you, you most inimitable periph- 
ery! Look at her, boys; there she stands, a con- 
victed perpendicular in petticoats! There she 
trembles with guilt, down to the extremities of 
her coroljaries. Ah! you’re found out, you recti- 
lineal antecedent and equiangular old hag; you 
porter-swiping similitude of the bisection of a 
vortex!” 

It was too much. Abandoning words, Biddy 
snatched up a saucepan to hurl at the head of the 
perpetrator of such an overwhelming onslaught of 
geometrical verbosity. A bystander deflected its 
course, and O’Connell prudently retreated; but 
he had won the wager. With Euclid for his ally, 
he had vanquished the virago. 
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WHERE THERE’S MUCH IN A NAME. 


HE news that the municipal council of Paris, 

after the sturdy defense of Liége had aroused 
its enthusiasm, had taken time, in the midst of 
the tremendous crisis in affairs of both the nation 
and the city, to change the name of the Rue de 
Berlin to Rue de Liége, shows a quaint side of the 
French character, and calls to mind a somewhat 
similar incident in the Franco-Prussian War of 
forty-four years ago. : 

After the collapse of the Empire of Napoleon 
III at Sedan and the formation of the French 
Republic, the National a: on whom the 
whole safety of the country depended, spent 
much of its time—although the Germans were 
thundering down on the devoted city—in chang- 
ing the names of things—streets, buildings, depart- 
ments, and what not—from “Royal” and “Impe- 
rial” to “National.” Finally, by solemn decree of 
the Assembly, the name of the Royal Bengal tiger 
in the Paris Zoo was changed to the “National 
Bengal Tiger,” and the custodians of the animal 
were charged to see that the signs above the 
cages were changed in accordance with the 

ecree. 
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“IF NOT BREAD, WHY NOT CAKE!” 


N amusing anecdote is told of Lord Cardigan, a 
British general who fought in the Crimean 
War when a coalition of England, France, Turkey 
and Sardinia fought Russia. Cardigan was a 
choleric old general, whose bursts of temper were 
a constant dread of all his subordinates in the 
army. 
It once happened, says Novellen-Schatz, that 
peeves for the ee ran very short; in fact, 
he army almost faced a famine. One morning, 
when the gaperast appeared for breakfast, the 
cook came before him and said, in a troubled tone, 
“Pardon me, your lordship, I have set the table in 
te Ls tent, as usual, but there isn’t any 
read! 


“No bread?” roared the general. ‘Why didn’t 


you buy some?” 
“There isn’t any to be had; the stores are all 


run out,” replied the cook. 
“Well, don’t stand there like a blooming idiot! 
Why under the sun don’t you get me some toast ?” 
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TAKING THINGS EASY. 


‘sIN the southern part of Arkansas,” says Sena- 

tor Overman, “where the natives take things 
easy, a man and his wife were sitting on their 
porch, when a funeral procession passed the house. 
The man was comfortably seated in a chair that 
was tilted back against the house, and was whit- 
tling a piece of wood. As the procession passed, 
he said: 


“*T reckon ol’ man Williams has got about the 
biggest funeral that’s ever been held round hyer, 
> e 


Caroline. 
ate — ‘ood-sized one, is it, Bud?’ queried 
the wife, making no effort to move. 
“*Certainly is!’ Bud answered. 
“**T surely would like to see it,’ said the woman. 


‘What a pity I ain’t facin’ that way! 





THE RIGHT SOAP FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN 

In the care of baby’s skin and hair, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite. Not only is it unrivaled in 
purity and refreshing fragrance, but its gentle emol- | 
lient properties are usually sufficient to allay minor 
irritations, remove redness, roughness and chafing, | 
soothe sensitive conditions, and promote skin and hair | 
health generally. Assisted by Cuticura ointment, it is | 
most valuable in the treatment of eczemas, rashes 
and other itching, burning infantile eruptions. Cuti- 
cura soap wears to a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakes of ordinary soap, and making its use most eco- 
nomical. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post- 
card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. Adv. 
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and values never before Ved in our 1915 offers. 
WRITE for our dzg c sho’ our ¢ of 
sors bicycles, TIRES and sundries and learn the wonder- 
ful xew offers and terms we will give you. You cannot 


afford to until you 4xow what we can do for you. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-50, CHICAGO 








Choose Jerseys 


To Supply the Family Milk | 
Sp chet fae So on sold ata 


juart, 
uniform price for all breeds, will get more 
comm: valuebypurchasing Jersey milk.’’ 


Nobody attempts to deny the truth | 
of this statement. Jersey milk is | 
richest in butter fat and the other 
solids which make milk valuable. 
If you keep one ora number of cows 
for your own use, there is all the 
more reason why those 
cows should be Jerseys. | 
Your Jersey cow not only | 
supplies you with rich | 
milk, butshe keeps it up. | 
One of the well known 
Jersey qualities is her | 
persistency in milk. She | 
is easily kept, she produces milk | 
economically, while her beauty and 
gentleness single her out as em- 
hatically the cow to supply milk 
or the home. 
A membership in this Club will 
wove valuable to all Jersey owners. | 
e have no Jerseys to sell, but we | 
will gladly supply you with con- | 
vincing Jersey facts. | 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB | 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City | 






| Go to your sporting goods dealer to-day 


Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's C i Boston, Mass. 


HOWE ScHooL 


(ENDOWED) 
HOWE, INDIANA. 








A r for every ten boys. nied f boy recites every lesson 
every day. Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 
certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. All 
athletic a. te for younger boys. For 
illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 232, Howe, Indiana. 









Best 


Autumn Genuine 
Outdoor Football 
e Goods 


If you don’t play football you miss half the fun of autumn. 






and see the D&M. If troubled to get 
what you want send to us for it by parcel 
post. tal and basketball and foot- 
ball rule books free. Dept. C. 


The Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 


HEAR 


With Deaf Ears 


Thousands who thought (4 
fiemscives stone deaf are - “4 


























Free 
payments if desired. Write for catalog 39 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-38 W. Lake St.. Chicago 








The result of 
22 years successful 


e ence IR 
bu ng motor cars 


lou 





~America’sGreaf est Light Six’ $1485/ 





L————— 


The Man Who Cares For His Own Car 


will now find a car on the market which was primarily designed to meet his 


requirements. 


Nothing has been sacrificed from an engineering standpoint. 


Practically all working parts are completely enclosed. Yet accessibility is 


one of the chief features of its construction. 


This car is 


THE 


SAmericasGreatest Light Six” 


The grease cups and oilers may be easily reached ; the carburetor is conven- 


iently located; the valves are readily 


adjustable; the motor and generator 


are very accessible; storage battery conveniently placed —in fact, every part 
and every unit has been carefully considered from the standpoint of the owner, 
making this car particularly well suited to the man who prefers to care for 


his own machine. 


In addition to these desirable features, this car represents a sterling value in 
a high-grade, lightweight, economical ‘‘six’’ with ample power. 

We also build Model 31, ‘‘Big Six’’ with 65 brake horsepower and 130-inch 
wheelbase—$2250 ; Model 32, Haynes ‘‘Four’’ with 48 brake horsepower and 


118-inch wheelbase—$1660. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU OUR LATEST CATALOG. 


. Write NOW to Seesecceceeeeeeeeeese eee sees = 


The Haynes Automobile Company, 38 So. Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 


Please send me your 1915 catalog with full particulars in regard to America’s Greatest “Light Six.” 



































the brown-tailed and the gypsy moth, when 
the boll weevil was unheard of, and even 
the lowly potato bug had not yet come upon 


[* the ‘‘good old times’’ before the advent of 


the scene, we are led to believe that, so far as | 


‘nests’? were concerned, life for the farmer 
was untroubled and care free. It may be sur- 
prising, therefore, to learn that nearly 150 
years ago, certain parts of New England were 
aftlicted with one of the greatest scourges of 
‘*worms”’ that ever came upon tillers of the 
soil. 

In the latter part of July in 1770 there 
appeared in the upper Connecticut valley a 


host of crawling things so great and so destruc- | 


tive that it became known as the ‘‘ Northern 
army.’’ It first made its appearance near 
Lancaster, New Hampshire, and it swept on 
with remarkable speed to Northfield, Massachu- 
setts. The worms were unlike anything seen 
before thereabouts, and probably the like has 
not been known since, except in 1781, when 
there was a reappearance of a smaller number. 


They are described as having ‘‘a stripe upon | 


the back like black velvet, on either side a yel- 
low stripe from end to end.’’ ‘ The rest of the 
body was brown. The full-grown ones were 
‘*the size of a man’s finger,’’ and some were 
no bigger than a pin. Doctor Burton of Thet- 
ford, Vermont, told of seeing whole pastures 
so covered that he could not put down his finger 
in a single spot without touching a worm. 

The one object in life for these creatures 
seemed to be to go south with all possible 
speed; they turned aside for no one, and 
stopped for nothing—except to eat. ‘‘They 
filled the houses of the inhabitants, and entered 
their kneading troughs, as did the frogs of 
Egypt. They would go up the side of a house 
and over it in such a compact column that 
nothing of boards or shingles could be seen. ’’ 
When this horde struck a wheat field or corn 
patch, it made quick work of devouring every 
green blade in sight. ‘‘There were fields of 
corn on the meadows in Haverhill and New- 
bury, standing so thick, large and tall in some 
instances it was difficult to see a man standing 
more than a rod in the field from the outermost 
row; but in ten days from the first appearing 
of the Northern army nothing remained but 
the bare stalks. ’’ 

Some farmers tried to save their wheat by 
drawing a rope across the top of the grain, 


and so scraping off the worms; but it was soon | 


covered again. Others dug trenches round 
their crops ; but these almost immediately filled, 
and the rear ranks rushed on over the bodies 
of the fallen. A few, as a chronicler relates, 


‘‘eut trenches as before; then took round and | 


smooth sapling sticks six or eight inches in 
diameter, and six or eight feet in length, 
sharpened them to a point, and with these 
made holes in the bottom of the ditch, once in 
two or three feet; and as their meadows were 
bottom lands, they experienced no difficulty 
in extending these holes two or three feet in 
depth below the bottom of the trench. As 
soon as the worm stepped from the precipice, 
he landed at the bottom, and could not ascend 
again; indeed, he was soon buried alive by 


his unfortunate fellows who succeeded him in | 


his downfall. Now those who made these 
holes to entrap their invaders went round the 
fields and plunged their pointed levers into 
the holes filled with worms, and destroyed 
every one at a single thrust, whether it was a 
peck or a half a bushel. By unremitting effort 
in this way some reserved to themselves corn 
enough for seed the next year.’’ 

In September the pest disappeared as mys- 
teriously as it came, ‘‘and where they termi- 
nated their earthly career is unknown, for not 
the carcass of a worm was seen.’’ Yet, during 
a little over two months, they had traveled 
175 miles, at a rate of more than two miles 
per day, and had left destruction behind them. 
It can easily be imagined what such a calamity 
meant to a newly settled region, dependent 
almost wholly upon its crops.* 

About the only edible thing left after the 
passing of the ‘‘army’’ was the pumpkin, and 
the soil, freed from its burden of wheat and 
corn, seemed to expend all its energy on 


pumpkins. The people of Haverhill and New- | 


bury were particularly favored in that way, 
and were generous to their neighbors. 

It is interesting to know how the glorious 
golden globes were transported in that new 
country, where carts were few and the roads 
hardly passable, except by horseback. ‘‘They 
cut them two straight trees, from forty to fifty 
feet in length, and from fifteen to eighteen 
inches in diameter. They bored holes near 
the ends of these trees, and introducted slats 
to hold them together at each end, in the 
manner that the long body of a hay cart is 
made, only at twice or thrice the distance 


*That year Dartmouth College was established at Han- 
over, and the great scarcity of food nearly starved out the 
_ new institution. 











| from each other that the sides of the hay cart | 

are placed. ‘These sides were first placed in | 
|the water and then joined together. The | 
| pumpkins were then brought from the fields, 
which were contiguous to the river, and placed | 
in the water in this oblong raft, until it 
was filled; the pumpkins, being buoyant, 
would not sink, and could not escape from the 
pen. Two men in a skiff would then weigh 
anchor, and tow the raft of tons’ weight to 
Piermont shores, where the freight was landed 
and conveyed to the habitations of men.’’ 


e & 








SELF-EDUCATION OF ANIMAL PETS. 


OME time ago The Companion told of | 

some animals that acquired peculiar | 

habits by imitating their companions. | 
Here are two cases that have come under the 
observation of a contributor: 


Pansy was a short-haired, striped, gray 
mother cat, very intelligent, and with a decided 
temperament. She had grown up in the house 
with no other cats, and had pronounced likes 
and dislikes. She had been taught one trick 
when a kitten: to jump when anyone clasped 
his hands to form a hoop. It took many days 
of coaxing to get her to jump through the | 
hoop, and she had to be urged to repeat it. 

During her first motherhood she was excused | 
from the performance of her accomplishment 
for some time. But one evening, when Fluffy 
Rufties, her half-Angora daughter, was looking 
on, she was asked to jump, and, after some 
growling protest, consented to do so. Fluffy, 
still at the nursing age, and even more inelined | 
to temperament and temper than her mother, 
looked on with interest. Baby as she was, she 
| seemed to understand. Holding my hands in 
| the proper position, I asked her to jump. Cer- 
| tainly she understood, and very plainly she | 
showed her disapproval. 

She lashed her tail, growling savagely; then 
giving me a bite on the wrist, she sprang 
through in a beautiful arch, and scampered | 
out of reach. 

Always she knew what was expected of her, | 
and always she did it, although in the cat’s | 
way, and she had learned from once observing 
her mother. | 

Pansy learned some things from Fluffy. 
She had never eaten potatoes, and when she 
saw Fluffy, who had tastes of her own, par- 
taking of them, she seemed amazed. She, 
sniffed and rejected, at last cautiously tasted 
them, and although evidently disliking them 
at first, finally came to enjoy them. 
| Romeo was a small black spaniel, a house | 

dog of many accomplishments. He had been 
taught several tricks, but the most striking one 
| he learned alone. 
A member of the — | had been singing, | 
}and accompanying herself on the piano. A 
| little later, strange sounds were heard. Romeo | 
was discovered seated on the piano stool, | 
| his forepaws striking occasional inharmonious 
chords, while he howled and barked a mournful 
melody. The family gathered about, shrieking 
with laughter at the comical performance, 
which the dog kept up for some time. 

For a week or two, whenever anyone sug- 
gested, ‘‘ play and sing for us, won’t 
os he would run to the piano and per- 
| form, to the merriment of his audience. 
| Perhaps the laughter we could not resist was 
| too much for his nerves; perhaps he concluded 
| he had no real talent; at any rate, he ceased 
| the entertainment of his own accord, and could 
| not be induced to take it up again. 
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CHEATING THE DEITY. 


HE strange turns of native thought are 

hardly less surprising than is the mental 

agility of many West Africans. Their | 
brain power, says Mr. P. Amaury Talbot in the 
London Times, has been greatly underrated; | 
probably because we fail to catch the link | 
that to them makes clear and logical thoughts 
and ideas so different from our own. Given 
our centuries of education, it appears, with 
all deference to those who hold other views, 
that the difference in mentality is rather one 
of kind than of degree. Many certainly pos- 
sess a quality of mind that enables them to 
pluck safety out of the most desperate cir- 
cumstances. 


Until quite recently on the banks of the 
river that flowed beneath the windows of, 
our last station a human sacrifice was offered | 
at the beginning of each fishing season, to 
insure good fortune to the nets. The victim 
was bound to a stout stake, driven deep into 
the mud that the low tide left bare, to be 
drowned by the rising water. 
| One year the man chosen was of unusual | 
| strength. By straining ae nerve, he burst | 
| the bonds that held his huge limbs, and found | 
| himself free, but with no place of refuge. 
Every town was closed to him; and to take to 
the mangrove swamps meant not life, but a 
lingering death. In this desperate strait he 
decided on a daring stroke. He swam back to 
| the beach where the townsfolk were merrily 
holding his death feast. It happened that he 
| was blind of an eye, and no sooner did he draw 
near the shore than he began to upbraid them, 
in the ‘*‘Juju’s’’? name, for daring to offer a 
blemished victim. He declared that the Spirit 
had sent him back as unworthy, and com- 
manded them to substitute a more perfect 

| sacrifice. 

| Unquestioningly the people obeyed. An | 
| unblemished victim was chosen and offered up, 
|and the resourceful one-eyed deceiver live 
| out his life to a peaceful close. 








7 
and you will 
say that you 
never bought 
such coffee for 


25 


cents 


Delicious blend of fine Coffees hard to equal 
at the price and hard to excel at any price. 


“Silver Quarter”’ 
COFFEE 


The Coffee with a fine, thin, 
beautiful tumbler free in every | 
can. No coupon scheme, no 
bother to get the tumbler — it’s 
there when you open the can. 

Ask your grocer for ‘Silver 
Quarter" Coffee and collect a FREE 
set of these beautiful tumblers. In every can. 
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SWAIN, EARLE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








Sold by the 
pound at good 
jood shops, 
Jrom pail like 
this with glass 
cover. 


How Much Eats for a$? 


Food prices are soaring. Meat 
and butter, especially, are becom- 
ing expensive luxuries. 


Food is to the body what fuel 
is to the engine. You and yours 
must have food. 


But unless your income is above 
the average, you willbe wisetocom- 


pare food values with food prices. 


One lb. of FORSTER’S Peanut 
Butter, costing 20 cents, contains 
the same amount and kinds of 
nourishment, in a vegetable form, 
as one lb. of beefsteak and about 
10 ounces of butter, costing more 
than twice 20 cents. 





Pure peanut butter is not a 
luxury, but an economical and 
delicious body builder. 

Forster’s Peanut Butter at 20 
cents a Ib. is cheaper than near 
peanut butter at 11 cents to 15 
cents per lb. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 




















Cratts- 
man 
Doors 


This beautiful 
Oak Door 


Only 
$9.00 
Compare this 
with the price 
asked for such 
a door any- 
where, and see 
how much you 
save buying 

Direct from 

the Mill 

Our great Cat- 
alogue of Build- 
ing Materials is 
a revelation to 
anyone who contemplates building. Send 
for it to-day aud don’t buy a thing 
till you get it. Greatest hardwood 
flooring offer ever made—page 55. 


The WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
400 Summer SL, Fitchburg, Mass. 











Be Your 
Own Model 


A picture can't tell 
you whether the fabric 
is real wool, whether the 
coat is roomy and com- 
fortable, or whether the 
clothes will look well on 
you. 


Come to the Clothcraft 
Store and see ‘'4130” 
Blue Serge Special and 
other Clothcraft suits 
and overcoats, for your- 
self. They’re all guar- 
anteed pure wool, and it 
won't take a minute to 
slipintoa coat that’sjust 
right for your age, height 
and chest measure. 


Why these particular 
clothes? Well, because 
we’ ve looked over every- 
thing that sells between 
ten and twenty-two dol- 
lars, and we can’t offer 
you as good value for 
your money in anything 
but Clothcraft. 


Clothcraft stands for 
better workmanship, 
better designing, money 
saved and put back into 
fabrics and linings— 
clothes that will last as 
well as they fit. Come 
in and see us. 


The Clothcraft Store 


(in your town) 





Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 621 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, for their 
new Style Bc ok, asampleof the all-wool 
fabric used in Clothcraft **4130" and a 
— note of introduction to the 

lothcraft Store nearest you. 
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This Electric Light can be carried in the 
vest pocket, and is always ready for use. 
It contains a Mazda bulb that produces 
500 per cent. more candle power than the 
ordinary bulb; also the marvelous new 
tungsten battery that is especially lasting. 
It is useful about the house, farm, stable or barn, 
ov wherever a temporary light is required. Size of 
case 1% x 2% inches. Extra batteries supplied for 
30 cents, postpaid. Extra bulbs, 40 cents, postpaid. 


@ Perry Mason Co., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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VEST POCKET ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Given, postpaid, to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 10 cents extra. 
















Price $1.00, postpaid. 
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Sear __ Only 10 Cents a Half-Pound Tin. 


A pure, wholesome and efficient baking pow- 
der, guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. Ask your grocer for the 
Revere Baking Powder and accept no other brand. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


























“There's a GOOD Job! 
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ROOFING 


OW I have the best roof 
in this township. One 
that will last—one 

that’s waterproof—one that 
will resist the hardest storms 
—and I didn’t have a bit of 
trouble laying it.’’ 





You Cannot Have 
as GOOD BREAD 
Without It. 


\Sa ; Always kept to one perfect 

| Sh DANIEL WESTER \ blend — never varying. It 
FLOUR is never at the mercy of a 

2 Pee ‘‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
= scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 


by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 


That’s about what every Amatite 
owner says. Its superiority over 
all other ready roofing is apparent 
to any one who uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that needs no 
painting. It is durable, fire-re- 
tardant, practical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. 

fisithi ~ Write to nearest office for samples. 
Barrett nates Company 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

Clevelan d a Pittsburgh Birmingh: ns Kan sas City OUR GU ARANTEE. pa amen bee te agnor = pes avon 


return it em) to the dealer and the price will be 
refunded and c ed to us. 


Insist upon “DANIEL WEBSTER.” Take no Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 

















